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A PROUD MOMENT: 


when you égraduate from college as an Army Officer 


THAT MOMENT is more than four years away. But if you're a 
college-bound senior, you should be planning for it now. Why? 
Because your application for Army ROTC (Army Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) must be submitted during your first week in college! 
So when you make your college plans, carefully weigh the advan- 
tages of serving as an Army officer 


] , Traditional responsibilities. To meet the command responsibilities 
of an Army officer, you apply the leadership principles absorbed 
during ROTC training. And your executive potential grows as 
you gather leadership experience. That’s why employers often 
prefer men who served as commissioned officers. These men 
have proven their ability to shoulder executive responsibility. 


- OS Traditional rewards. In every organization, greater responsibil- 
ities mean greater rewards. Thus the traditional responsibilities 
and prestige of an Army Officer are matched by material advan- 
tages. An Army 2nd Lieutenant earns a minimum of $338.58 per 
month — plus substantial fringe benefits 


Mail coupon today for complete information. Use the coupon to 
order direct from Washington. Complete free information (including 
a list of the colleges and universities which offer the Army ROTC 
Program) will be mailed to you immediately — without obligation. 


U.S. ARMY ROTC 


CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 
Department of The Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Zone ” a a 


tr 
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| Please rush me complete Army ROTC information. 
| 
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(This offer good in U.S.A. and its territories only) 
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ANEW LITTLE PHONE 
THAT LIGHTS UP. 


SAY, CHIP, SEE IF THERE'S 
A STORY IN THIS NEW 


SMALL TELEPHONE 
THAT EVERYBODY'S 
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| THE LIFE STORY 
OF 
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SPECIAL LIGHTER PLASTICS WERE TESTED FOR DURABILITY. | | 
PHONES MUST WORK FOR YEARS WITHOUT TROUBLE. 

















_ THE PRINCESS IS ONLY THE FIRST OFA 
.! WHOLE HELPFUL FAMILY OF NEW PHON| 
yCHIR, BORN OF THE SAME PIONEERING 
THAT PRODUCED THE TRANSISTOR, 
THE BELL SOLAR. BATTERY, 
AND THE TITAN ICBM 
& GUIDANCE SYSTEM. 





























Now there’s a Corvair for practically - 
everybody—and every model is just as 
thoroughly thrifty as Chevrolet can make 
it! Maybe you'll stick with those familiar 
sedans and coupes—and who could blame 
you? This year they give you more room 
for your things (12% more, under the 
hood), spunkier 145-cubic-inch air-cooled 
6 and heftier savings than ever. Or it 
could be that you'll go for one of Corvair’s 
family-lovin’ new wagons. The Lakewood 
THE GREATEST SHOW ON WORTH station Wagon, say, that gives you up 
kk* a full crew of new ones!! * x x to 58 cubic feet of space for stuff inside, 


plus another 10 cubic feet under the 


NEW lockable bonnet. The Greenbrier Sports 
61 Wagon you'll simply have to see—up to rl . ™ 
twice the space for people and things as | 2 
you find in the wagons you're used to. ‘a - 
Visit your Chevrolet dealer for a look 
e at all nine new Corvair The Corvair 700 2-Door Sedan couldn't be 


nodel Make it soon! better for a budget. Its rear engine delivers 
models. Wak 8 H 














more miles per gallon along with quicker cold- 


with more space, spunk and savings! 
Div Senere otors t2 ) start warmup, so you start saving sooner. 





That's a Corvair Lakewood 700 Station 
Wagon up above. It does a wagon- 
sized job with cargo, yet handles like 
a charm. At left, you see a Corvair 
Greenbrier Sports Wagon with up to 

175.5 cubic feet of space for you and 
whatever you want to take along with you. 
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N.S. loves H.V. 


(and says so, with the new snap-on initials by Thom McAn) 


< 


He’s wearing her initials, she’s wearing his. They’ve both put the news on their shoes 
with the new snap-on initials for Convertibles by Thom McAn. The snap-ons are snappy, 
the Convertibles are elegant, and we warn you—wear them once, and you may have 
prom queens and football heroes following in your footsteps. If you have a sudden 
argument with your girl friend: snap-ons snap on and off like a breeze—and there’s a 
fistful of different initials to choose from! His Convertibles—$8.99. Her Convertibles 


—$3.99. Both come with lucky Roman coins or snap-on initials of your choice, 

















Can you find 10 traffic hazards in this picture? 


Look sharp! This quiz checks more than the 
acuteness of your vision. It also tests your 
judgment of what’s right and wrong in this 
night traffic scene. Look again—then rate your- 
self against the list. But keep in mind that per- 
ceiving a traffic hazard is not enough. A good 
driver is always prepared to take instant action 
to avoid trouble. 

Like all good citizens, Shell is interested in 
safety. We urge you to be alert, drive carefully, 
know the rules—and obey them. Remember: 
about 75% of all accidents are caused by the 
driver —not the car. 








(Each hazard is located by letter and by number. For example J6 indicates the 
location of the people in the center of the picture where lines from J and 6 


would cross.) 

1. People wandering aimlessly in 
middle of street (J6, lower center) 
2. Car parked illegally (H10, lower 
right) 

3. Truck collecting garbage while 
in traffic lane (H8, lower right) 

4. People stepping from in front of 
truck into traffic (H6, lower center) 
5. People crossing against light 
(E6, center) 

6. Car veering over the line to pass 
parked car (F5, center) 


7. Car parked out from curb to pick 
up passengers (F4, center) 

8. Headlight not operating on car 
(F4, center) 

9. Car leaving parking lot area by 
entrance (F2, left center) 

10. Car with blinding highway beams 
on (H4, left center) 


(These are major hazards; 
there are others. if you 
found more than ten, 
congratulations!) 





That’s why Shell says: Your Car Has Built-in Safety—YOU! 





Prepared by the Shell Traffic Safety Center in consultation with Dr. Leon Brody, Research 
Director, Center for Safety Education, New York University, and in cooperation with the 
@SHELL OlL COMPANY, 1960. 


Automotive Safety Foundation. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 








Wide World photo 
U. N.’s CHOICE: Frederick Boland, the 
new president of the General Assembly. 


IRISHMAN AT THE HELM 


AT THE UNITED NATIONS, 
Ireland's Frederick Henry Boland 
has a reputation as an experienced 
diplomat, a trained economist and 
lawyer, a classics scholar—and a 
piano player who specializes in rag- 
time tunes. 

Last month, Mr. Boland added 
still another “item” to his impressive 
list of accomplishments. He was 
elected president of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, now convened for its 
15th session. 

Veteran U.N. diplomats rate Mr. 
Boland as a polished and witty 
speaker and a capable, fair-minded 
chairman. Few diplomats, however, 
expect that he will be pounding 
the gavel to ragtime beat. 

Born 56 years ago in Dublin, Mr. 
Boland studied at several universi- 
ties in Ireland. He graduated with 
honors in 1925, distinguishing him- 
self in the classics and legal and 
political science. The following 
vear, he came to the U.S. to do 
graduate work at Harvard, Chicago, 
and North Carolina universities. 
He spent his vacations here touring 
the country in a beat-up jalopy, 
financing his trips by playing the 
piano in a dance band. 

After his return to his homeland 
in 1929, Mr. Boland joined Ireland’s 
Department of External Affairs as 
a third secretary. In 17 years, he 
rose to the secretary generalship of 
the department. At 42, he was one 
of the youngest men ever to hold 
that post. 

Mr. Boland served six years as 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 20. 


Ireland’s ambassador in London be- 
fore coming to the U.N. in 1956 
as vice-chairman of Ireland’s delega- 
tion. He is married to the former 
Eleanor Burke (an accomplished 
artist “who signs her paintings, 
“Frances Kelly”), and the father of 
five (one son, four daughters). 

If tempers get hot during the 
current U.N. meetings, the delegates 
might well expect their president to 
admonish them with his favortie 
Latin phrase: Aequam memento 
rebus in ardius servare mentem—that 
is, “remember to keep a cool head in 
difficult circumstances.” 


(EX-)BACHELOR KING 


BAUDOUIN I has been King of 
the Belgians for nine years and Eu- 
rope’s most eligible royal bachelor 
for somewhat longer than that. But 
recently sentimental hearts all over 
the world were sent “thumpety- 


thumping” when it was announced 
that the 30-year-old monarch will 
soon “abdicate” from his unofficial 
reign over the state of bachelorhood. 


King Baudouin (pronounced 
boh-DWANN ) will marry a Spanish 
nobleman’s daughter, 32-year-old 
Dona Fabiola de Mora y Aragon 
(pronounced DOH-nyah fah-bee- 
OH-lah day MOH-rah ee ah-rah- 
GOHN ). Palace spokesmen said the 
wedding will take place “before the 
end of the year.” 

The world has always thought of 
the lanky, bespectacled King as “a 
shy and reserved” person. But those 
close to him say that he is fun-lov- 
ing and has long chafed under the 
royal restraints of pomp and pro- 
tocol. On a visit to the U.S. two 
years ago, Baudouin captivated the 
nation by joking with reporters, 
and dancing all night at a Holly- 
wood party. 

The eldest son of King Leopold 
Iil, Baudouin was trained from 
childhood as the heir apparent to 
the Belgian throne. When he was 
only 10, the invading armies of Nazi 
Germany turned him into one of 
their youngest political prisoners. 
Liberated by U.S. troops in 1945, 
Baudouin ascended the throne six 


years later. (His father, accused of 
yielding too easily to the Nazis, was 
forced to abdicate. ) 

His prospective bride is described 
as “tall and slender, with auburn 
hair and large brown eyes.” Dona 
Fabiola was educated in Paris and 
speaks Spanish, French, German, 
Italian, and English with almost 
equal ease. A talented painter and a 
trained nurse, she will become Bel- 
gium’s first reigning queen since 
Baudouin’s mother, Queen Astrid, 
was killed in an automobile accident 
in 1935. 

Their engagement caught virtually 
everyone by surprise. When a re- 
porter asked an official how the gov- 
ernment learned about the engage- 
ment, he replied impishly, “with 
astonishment.” 

“No, with joy,” said another 
spokesman—to set the record straight. 


Wide World photo 
CROWNING GLORY: King Baudovin and 
Dona Fabiola, Belgium's Queen-to-be. 














(--WORLD_NEWS IN-REVIEW... 


Cold War “‘Freezes’’ U.N. 


As pressure by nevtral leaders 
mounted for a face-to-face Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchevy meeting, the U.S. 
President insisted again that such a 
meeting would be fruitless in the 
light of recent Soviet actions. 


Five leaders of the so-called neutral 
bloc—Indian Prime Minister Nehru, 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic, 
President Sukarno of Indonesia, and 
President Nkrumah of Ghana—intro- 
duced a resolution at the United Na- 
tions calling for such a meeting between 
the leaders of the world’s two most 
powerful nations. 

The neutralists termed it an “urgent” 
step toward reducing world tension. 

The President, in turning down this 
proposal, noted there was nothing in 
the, recent actions of the Soviet Union 
to support the view that such a meet- 
ing would hold promise of thawing the 
Cold War. But the President left the 
door slightly open for later reconsidera- 
tion—if the Soviets would show con- 
crete signs of a willingness to ease 
tensions on their side. 

Premier Khrushchev, too, was cool to 
the neutralist proposal. He said that, 
in view of the impending U.S. Presi- 
dential elections, he did not think Pres- 


World leaders met in rounds of private talks. Here, President 
Eisenhower chats with India’s Nehru, a ‘‘neutralist’’ leader. 


ident Eisenhower could make “se- 
rious decisions” on global problems. 
Khrushchev did hint he might be will- 
ing to discuss world problems with the 
next U.S. President. 

President Eisenhower stated in his 
reply to the neutral leaders that U.S 
officials are always available “to discuss 
concrete measures to reduce tensions. 
Should such exploratory discussions re- 
veal that the Soviet Union is prepared 
to return to the path of peaceful ne- 
gotiations with some prospect of fruitful 
results, then I personally would be pre- 
pared to meet with the representative 
of the Soviet Government and with 
the heads of other governments.” 

British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan also encouraged talks be- 
tween big power leaders. In an elo- 
quent U.N. speech he called for a re- 
turn to an atmosphere conducive to 
fruitful negotiations. His speech was 
interrupted several times by heckling 
from Khrushchev. 

In his U.N. speech Prime Minister 
Macmillan admitted that Soviet fears 
of the West were “human and perhaps 
understandable.” Macmillan added that 
the key to a reduction of present world 
tension was disarmament. 

The British Prime Minister proposed 


Wide World 


that experts make studies of the tech- 
nical and administrative problems in- 
volved in achieving at least limited 
progress toward disarmament. This, he 
said, would take the initial stages of 
disarmament negotiation out of the po- 
litical field and, presumably, make it 
less subject to controversy. 

Later Macmillan and Khrushchev met 
privately in a two-hour private confer- 
cuce, but there appeared no evidence 
the meeting had any positive results. 

When Premier Khrushchev mounted 
the U.N. rostrum for his second speech 
at the current drama-packed U.N. ses- 
sion, he hurled new abuse on the U.S. 
and its allies. Western diplomats saw 
it as fresh evidence that the Soviet 
leader may not be interested in build- 
ing a calm climate for future discus- 
sions. So vituperative was Khrushchev 
that he had to be gaveled into silence 
at one point by Assembly President 
Frederick Boland of Ireland. 


ISSUE OF RED CHINA 


Khrushchev also asked for the ad- 
mission of Communist China to the U.N. 
Only by so doing, he said, could the 
world avert the possibility of an atomic 
war. Without including China, he said, 
world disarmament is impossible. 

The U.S. has led a successful fight 
to keep Communist China out of the 
U.N. on the grounds that the Red Chi- 
nese regime opposes all U.N. principles 


‘Wide World 


Soviet delegates Gromyko and Khrushchev bang their desk in 
disapproval after a speech by Secretary General Hammarskjold. 





Wide World 
Three of the more recent arrivals 


und “is not a peace loving nation.” 
Communist Chinese troops, for instance, 
fought U.N. forces during the Korean 
War and are still holding U.S. citizens 
in Red prisons. The Red Chinese have 
also threatened to invade Taiwan, the 
island currently held by the anti- 
Communist Nationalist Chinese forces 
of Chiang Kai-shek. In his speech, Mr. 
Khrushchev shouted he would toss the 
corpse” of Nationalist China “right 
into hell.” 

Observers regarded the whole speech 
as the most violent attack on the US. 


UPI 
at the “all-star” U.N. 
session are (1) Prime Minister Menzies of Australia, (2) New 


and its allies yet made by Khrushchev 
during his current New York stay. 

U.S. Ambassador to the U.N., James 
J. Wadsworth, said that Khrushchev’s 
speech “casts a good deal of doubt 
upon the possibility of serious, construc- 
tive, calm negotiation for disarmament 
or for any of the larger aspects of peace 
in our time.” 


DAG DEFIES KHRUSHCHEV 


Again, in another General Assembly 
speech three days later, Khrushchev 
unleashed a savage attack on U.N. 


Mauldin, St. Louis Post Dispatch 


“The old man sure swings a mean olive branch.” 


Wide World 
Zealand's Prime Minister Nash, and (3) King Hussein of Jor- 
dan. At right is Dag Hammarskjold, U.N. Secretary General. 


U.N. 


Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold. 
“I want to reaffirm,” said Khrushchev, 
“that we do not trust Mr. Hammarskjold 
—and cannot trust him....It is not 
proper for a man who has flouted such 
elementary justice to hold such an im- 
portant post as Secretary General.” 

Khrushchev was referring to Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s Congo policy (see last 
week's news review). The Soviet Pre- 
mier had called the Secretary General 
a “Western tool.” Hammarskjold de- 
fended the impartiality of his office. 

“Some will say that Mr. Hammarskjold 
should be replaced by another, more 
worthy man .. . I think not. Any other 
Secretary General will also fail ob- 
jectively to represent the three differ- 
ent groups of states.” 

As he had in his first U.N. speech 
(see news pages in our Oct. 5 issue), 
Mr. Khrushchev called for a three-man 
directorate—each with veto power over 
the other two—to replace the Secretary 
General. If Mr. Hammarskjold “does 
not muster up enough courage to re- 
sign,” warned Khrushchev, “then we 
shall draw the necessary conclusion.” 

Prime Minister Nehru of India, 
speaking after Khrushchev, opposed 
the Soviet leader’s reorganization plans. 
Nehru said that though the U.N. has 
some defects “we can definitely say it 
has justified its existence.” 

But Khrushchev was adamant. If 
he could not get his directorate (one 
member each from the Western, Com- 
munist, and neutral blocs), Mr. Khru- 
shchev said the Soviet Union might 
ignore U.N. decisions. 

As Khrushchev’s blasts against the 
Secretary General echoed around the 
spacious General Assembly hall, many 
delegates feared the structure and effi- 
ciency of the United Nations had been 
seriously undermined—if not entirely 
wrecked. Some reporters thought the 
Secretary General had no course but to 
resign. 

However, Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold refused to knuckle under to 
Khrushchev’s threats. He said: “It is 
not the Soviet Union or, indeed, any 





10. 


other big powers, who need the United 
Nations for their protection. It is all the 
others. In this sense the organization is 
first of all their organization, and | 
deeply believe in the wisdom with 
which they will be able to use it and 
guide it. I shall remain in my post dur- 
ing the term of my office as a servant of 
the organization in the interests 
of all those other nations, as long 
as they wish me to do so.” [Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s term does not expire 
until 1963.] ° 

As for Premier Khrushchev’s three- 
man directorate plan, the Secretary 
General said: “The Soviet Union has 
made it clear that, if the present Sec- 
retary General were to resign now, 
they would not wish to elect a new in- 
cumbent but insist on an arrangement 
which—and this is my firm conviction 
based on broad _ experience—would 
make it impossible to maintain an ef- 
fective executive. By resigning, I would, 
therefore, at the present difficult and 
dangerous juncture, throw the organi- 
zation to the winds. I have no right to 
do so because I have a responsibility to 
all [U.N.] members. . . [to whom] the 
organization is of decisive importance, a 
responsibility which overrides all other 
considerations.” 

In conclusion the Secretary General 
said: “It is very easy to resign; it is not 
so easy to stay on. It is very easy to bow 
to the wish of a big power. It is another 
matter to resist.” 

A wave of applause swept the As- 
sembly hall as an overwhelming major- 
ity of U.N. members gave the Secretary 
Genera] a sturdy vote of confidence 
An enraged Khrushchev pounded his 
desk in disapproval. 

This is where the session 
we went to press. Later developments 
will be reported in next week’s issue 


High Court 


The Supreme Court—the 
U.S. court—is now in session. Each year 
the Supreme Court starts a new term 
on the first Monday in October and 
stays in session till late in June 

Important cases before the Court are: 
Certain states have passed laws that 
forbid businesses to stay open on Sun- 
days. The Supreme Court has been 
asked to decide if these 
Constitutional. 
® Under the Smith Act passed by Con- 
gress, Communists and Communist or- 
ganizations must give certain kinds of 
information to the U.S. Government. 
The Supreme Court is being asked to 
decide just which organizations and 
persons must give this information 
under the Smith Act. 

Some cities and states have laws un- 
der which public theaters can be for- 


stood as 


highest 


laws are 


bidden to show certain movies. The Su- 
preme Court has been asked to decide 
if these laws violate the Constitution. 


Berlin Showdown 


While 
in the 


world attention centered 
U.N. General Assembly 
meeting in New York, Cold War 
pressures mounted ominously over 
the German city of Berlin. 


In a risk-laden reprisal against re- 
cent Communist attempts to restrict 
Western rights in Berlin, the West Ger- 
man Federal Republic declared a trade 
embargo against Communist East Ger- 
many, to be effective Dec. 31. The 
West German move brought strong out- 
cries from East German Communists, 
who depend upon West Germany for 
iron and steel imports. 

® WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The U.S., 
Britain, and France control West Ber- 
lin (which lies deep inside Communist 
controlled East Germany) under an 
agreement made with the Soviets at 
the end of World War II (see Sept. 14 
issue on the Cold War). 

In the past month, East German of- 
ficials have stepped up their drive 


aimed at forcing the Western powers 


UPI 
COMMUTER, CONGO-STYLE: Like gov- 
ernment workers everywhere, this 
Congolese official totes an official- 
looking brief case to work in Leopold- 
ville. But unlike civil servants in 
most places, he also has a submachine 
gun strapped around his neck, a sign 
of continuing tension in the nation. 


out of West Berlin. They have renewed 
travel restrictions on Westerners seek- 
ing access to the Western-controlled 
sectors of the city. 

The recent Communist action brought 
on the strong counter-move by which 
West Germany cut trade ties to East 
Germany. The U.S., Britain, and France 
have voiced strong support for the 
West German move. Should the Com- 
munists react by imposing new restric- 
tions on West Berlin, some observers 
believe that a showdown between East 
and West could be in the offing. 


In Brief 


THE MORE THE MERRIER. The 
United Nations just keeps growing. Re- 
cently, Senegal and Mali, two of 
France’s former African colonies, were 
admitted to the U.N.—bringing total 
membership in the world organization 
to 98 countries. As we went to press, 
Nigeria, an ex-British colony that has 
become Africa’s newest nation, was 
slated to become number 99. 


CUBAN CRISIS (CONT.). The U.S. 
State Department has officially urged 
American tourists on Caribbean cruises 
to steer clear of Cuba. At the same 
time, the Department has warned all 


U.S. citizens working or living in Cuba 
to send home their wives and children. 
Washington officials fear a worsening 
of U.S.-Cuban relations following a hint 
by Premier Fidel Castro that he might 
seize the U.S. Navy’s big Guantanamo 
base there. 


THE NAVY’S BIG E. The massive 
U.S.S. Enterprise, largest ship ever built 
and the world’s first atomic-powered 
aircraft carrier, took her place as new 
queen of the U.S. fleet in a dramatic 
launching ceremony at Newport News, 
Va. Successor to the famed World War 
II carrier of the same name, “The Big 
E” is powered by eight giant nuclear 
reactors, whose mighty thrust can pro- 
pel the great ship around the world 
20 times without refueling. Top speed: 
better than 30 knots. 


NEW LEASE ON LIFE. New York's 
famous Carnegie Hall, once scheduled 
to be torn down, has acquired a new 
look for the opening of the 1960 con- 
cert season. The 69-year-old musical 
showplace was saved from destruction 
last June when it was purchased by 
New York City. Now it has been com- 
pletely decorated in gleaming white 
and gold—at a costof $150,000. In 1962, 
New York will get.a new concert hall 
at the Lincoln Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts. But Carnegie Hall, say city 
officials, will continue to be a major 
mecca for the nation’s music-lovers. 








CCTHOMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS...) 





SOVIET SALES TALK: Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev injected a note of commercialism into the U. N. 
proceedings last month. In his two-hour-and-twenty- 
minute speech before the General Assembly, the Red 
boss made three plugs for Borzhom, the most popular 
brand of mineral water in the Soviet Union. Taking a 
drink after 18 minutes of speaking, Khrushchev an- 
nounced, “This is excellent Soviet mineral water. I 
recomend it to you.” A half-hour later, he wet his throat 
again and said, “Borzhom is excellent mineral water.” 
At the two-hour mark, he poured a glass and asserted, 
“I am drinking this excellent Borzhom water to the bot- 
tom.” To date, the sales response of the Jarge American 
audience that watched Khrushchev on TV has not been 
encouraging. Grocers throughout the country report 
that no one—absolutely no one—has asked for Borzhom. 


PUZZLING POLL: In Texas it looks as if Nixon will 
go for Kennedy while Kennedy may go for Nixon. 
That’s the result of an informal poll taken recently 
among the residents of Nixon, Tex., and Kennedy, Tex. 
In each of the two Texas towns, 30 registered voters 
were asked for.their Presidential preference. In Nixon, 
the vote was Kennedy 23, Nixon seven; in Kennedy, the 
count was 15 for Nixon, 14 for Kennedy, and one in- 
dependent who said he would “wait and see.” 


Boy SCOUTS 


UPI phote 
THEN AND NOW: Major Robert Crawford, U. S. Air Force, 
proudly poses with the fiftieth anniversary poster of the 
Boy Scouts of America. In case you didn’t notice, the Scout 
on the poster is Robert Crawford—as he looked 32 years ago! 


MATHEMATICAL MISS: Maureen O’Brien, 16, of 
Northville, Michigan, has a good reason for smiling. 
She is one of 300-plus high school students chosen to 
attend the 1960 Youth Conference on the Atom. The 
conference, which starts on October 20 in Chicago, is 
sponsored jointly by the Future Scientists of America 
Foundation, the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, and more than 60 electric utility companies across 
America. For three days, student delegates will par- 
ticipate in discussions with some of the nation’s leading 
scientists and educators. In addition, they will visit a 
U. §S. government atomic research laboratory and a 
nuclear power plant. All of the student delegates were 
selected by local school officials on the basis of scholar- 
ship and outstanding scientific achievement. Maureen, 
for example, was a first-prize winner, mathematics di- 
vision, in this year’s Detroit Science Fair. Her winning 
exhibit bore the formidable title, “Spatial Solutions of 
Systems of Linear Equations in Three Variables.” 


ROOM FOR EXPANSION: Visitors to the U. N. can 
readily tell how many countries are members of the 
world organization. All they need to do is count the 
number of flags fluttering in front of the U. N. building 
in New York City. Last month, when the General As- 
sembly began its current session, there were 82 flags. 
With the admission of nearly a score of newly-inde- 
pendent nations, the number may rise to 100 before 
the end of the year. But U. N. officials are not worried. 
With an eye to the future, they have set aside space 
for additional flagpoles—a grand total of 120! 


TONGUE-TIED? In London, England, a frozen food 
distributor—with a sense of humor (?)—is advertising his 
products as “the finest food you ever thaw.” 


ENDQUOTE: “Although it has been said of us that we 

speak at great length, you may rest assured we shall 

endeavor to be brief and put before you what we deem 
it our duty to say.” 

—Premier Fidel Castro, at the start of a 

four-and-a-half-hour speech to the 

U. N. General Assembly last month 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: At our invitation, both 
the Republican and Democratic parties 
have agreed to participate in this series 
of weekly debates on the major issues 
of the 1960 campaign. The national com- 
mittee of each party has been given 
equal space to present its views and 
arguments. Students and teachers may 
thus learn party positions on major is- 
sues, as well as how parties employ 
the arts of persuasion for their cause. 


Issue No.5: Health and Medical Care 


DEMOCRATS 


OR young and old alike, we need more doctors, more 

nurses, more hospitals, more research laboratories to 
speed the conquest of diseases major killers 
and cripplers. Heart disease kills 900,000 Americans 
each year. Cancer takes 260,000. Mental patients fill 
more than half our nation’s hospital beds. 

Fifty million Americans—more than a fourth of our 
people—have no protection agai! high cost of ill- 
ness. For the rest, private insurance pays, on the average, 
only about one third of the cost of 

The situation is particularly acute among the 16,- 
000,000 Americans over 65 years old, and among disabled 
workers, widows and orphans. They have the greatest 
need, the least means. 

These are some of the princij 
problem which has grown steadily more severe through 
the last seven years, during which the Republican Ad- 
ministration has opposed all efforts to deal realistically 
with the need on a national scale 

The basic difference between the 
whole national health issue is shown i 
medical care insurance for the elderly 

The Republican Administration belated] 
cumbersome, costly, and probably unworkabl 
plan—built around a means test or “pauper’s oa 

What is needed, as Democrats have been urging, 1S 
a plan providing medical ca enefits for the aged as 
part of the time-tested Social Security system. Slightly 
higher Social Security taxes, paid during one’s working 
years, would entitle a person to paid-up health insurance 
in his old age. This is a program which finances itself, 
as opposed to a Republican p which wou 
on general revenues without making pro 1 for raising 
money. Further, the Democratic plan would provide 
larger benefits on a national 
benefits under a GOP plan 
authorization by the states 

In Congress in August, Senator Kenne me within 
four votes of mustering a m for the 
measure he _ backs, 
of a majority for the substitute he favo the basis 
of that test, said columnist Walter Lippm Kennedy 
“can say that, if elected, he 1, and that Nixon cannot 
establish a comprehensiv: stem of medical care for 
the aged.” 

Democrats favor measur gi 
force to the American principle that ever tizen has 
the right to adequate medical care and the opportunity 
to achieve and enjoy health, The 
this challenge essentially begs the question 
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REPUBLICANS 


OTHING can be of more overriding importance to a 
family than meeting the cost and strain of a pro- 
longed illness. The burden is particularly acute in old age 
While we in the United States have a strong tradi 
tion of individual self-reliance and resourcefulness, we 
have come to recognize that there is an important role 
for government in advancing the frontiers of medical 
science and in helping to alleviate the burden of medical 
care fol those on whom it falls most heavily. 

The Eisenhower-Nixon Administration recognized this 
important role by opening up a new Cabinet post—the 
Department of Health, Education and “Welfare. 

As early as 1954, the Administration proposed a re- 
insurance plan to encourage the spread of health in 
surance—a plan which Congress did not accept. 

Congressional] interest in adequate government aid for 
medical care, with emphasis on the needs of the aged 
finally came alive in the 86th Congress, 1959-60. Lead 
ing Democrats united around the Forand Bill, which 
would have provided health benefits to the aged as 
part of the Social Security system. The Republican Ad 
ministration opposed the Forand Bill, because: 

(1) Any program within the Social Security system 
would provide aid to many who don't need it (i.e., those 
who have ample means of their own), and would with 
hold aid from many who are most desperately in need 
(i.e., the millions not covered by Social Security). 

(2) The Social Security approach would be compul 
sory—everyone under Social Security would be com 
pelled to be in the health care program, whether they 
preferred to spend their money for a private plan or not. 

In contrast, the Administration backed a voluntary 
designed to help all those in need, not just 
those covered by Social Security—and not to displace 
private health plans but to build on them. 

After lengthy debate, Congress passed a bill closely 
following the Administration’s guidelines—a victory fo: 
the voluntary approach and another important step for 
ward in protecting the needy from health burdens. 

Over the years, the Eisenhower-Nixon Administration 
has advanced the cause of health in many vital ways: 
> National Institutes of Health appropriations increased 
from $59-million in 1953 to $400-million in 1960. 
> Polio vaccine and inoculation of children financed by 
government aid programs of $54-million. 
> Hospital construction increased. 


approach 


> World health programs sponsored in 43 nations. 

The 1960 Republican Platform has pledged further 
action. Few activities of government do more to meet 
human needs than these vital health programs. 

REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
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“MUSCLE MEN”: Julian Robeles, 17 (left), and Mike Rodriquez, 18, of San Antonio, 
Texas, make it look easy as they hoist a bulky sofa into a Boys’ Club moving van. 


Deep in the 
HEART OF TEXAS 


In San Antonio, twenty teen-age boys are shoulder- 
ing man-size jobs——helping scores of families to 


move out of their slum homes and into a better life 


T= ENTIRE FAMILY gathered 
on the doorstep to watch the 
movers at work. Six husky teen- 
agers hoisted a bulky sofa into a 
truck ... then father’s favorite arm- 
chair . . . finally baby’s crib. 

For Juan Gonzales, his wife, and 
their five children, this was a red- 
letter day. At last they were going 
to leave their slum dwelling—hardly 
more than a wooden shack—for a 
brand new home. 

As the truck, now piled high with 
furniture, drove off, the Gonzales 


family gave a lusty cheer. In big, 
bold letters, a sign on the side of 
the truck proclaimed—Boys’ Clubs 
of San Antonio! 

Every year this organization moves 
scores of families—free of charge— 
to better housing. “We work closely 
with the officials responsible for 
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San Antonio’s urban renewal pro- 
gram,” explained Ben A. Singleton, 
the Executive Director. Today, fam- 
ilies are being moved out of the 
city’s slum areas as rapidly as new 
housing permits. “We step in,” Mr. 
Singleton told World Week, “when- 
ever one of these families can’t afford 
to pay for a moving van.” 

At club headquarters, a crew of 
20 “muscle men” is kept on call 
every Saturday. Only older boys, 
between 16 and 18, are picked for 
this assignment. They are carefully 
trained on how to pack an entire 
household of furniture into the club’s 
1%-ton truck—without chipping the 
smallest bric-a-brac. 

On moving days the truck is usual- 
ly filled to the top. “But sometimes,” 
a club member told World Week, 
“the families we move have only a 
bed, a few chairs, and a table. It 
can be one of the saddest sights in 
the world.” 


PET PROJECT 


When they are not working as 
movers, these club members engage 
in less strenuous activities. One of 
their pet projects is making trash 
receptacles from five-gallon paint 
cans. In cooperation with city offi- 
cials, the boys have placed the re- 
ceptacles in parks, at bus stops, and 
in other public places. 

Another favorite activity is “Op- 
eration Christmas Toy.” Each year 
club members repair more than 15,- 
000 old toys which are turned over 
to them by city welfare agencies. 
Then, at yuletide, the boys pile their 
truck high with gifts and make de- 
liveries to needy children through- 
out San Antonio. “We don’t wear 
beards,” said one club member, “but 
the kids still call us Santa Claus.” 

However, it’s not “all work and 
no play” for San Antonio’s “muscle 
men.” Six days a week, the club 
provides members with almost every 
type of recreation—from basketball 
to swimming and from boxing les- 
sons to carpentry classes. Recently, 
the club boldly introduced a new 
activity—a class in cooking! The 
latest report from San Antonio is 
that the boys are taking to it en- 
thusiastically. 

(Boys Clubs of America is a na- 

tionwide organization with a total 

membership of more than 600,000. 

Local clubs are to be found in 

some 375 communities from coast 

to coast.) 
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Times are good now on this tight little island— 
thanks to its farms, factories, and merchant marine 


HE ENGLISH CHANNEL, sep- 
arating Britain from Continental 
Europe, is only 21 miles wide at its 
narrowest point. Steamships cross it 
in an hour; airplanes fly over it in 
minutes. Long-distance swimmers 
have stroke-stroke-stroked and kick- 
kick-kicked their way across it with 
surprising regularity. 

Yet, the Channel has served as a 
“liquid fence,” behind which an 
island people have developed a “dis- 
tinctly British” culture and character. 
Although the British traditionally 
have taken an interest in the world 
around them, they have had an 
equally strong tendency to look up- 


Jolly Good Hit! 


TO SILLY MID-OFF 


HILE AMERICAN sports sta- 

diums resound to “Kil] the um- 
pire!” and other murderous cries, 
British cricket fields echo ever so 
lightly to “Well bowled” or “Bad 
luck, old boy.” 

Cricket has been called the world’s 
most subdued sport. One would 
hardly guess that anyone cares 
whether a team wins or loses. 

And yet, nearly everyone in Eng- 


land plays cricket. “It’s the English 


thing to do,” one fan explained. 

Like baseball, cricket basically is 
a duel between a batter (batsman) 
and a pitcher (bowler). The pitcher 
bowls the ball, trying to knock down 
two pegs laid crosswise on three 
stakes (wickets) between batter and 
pitcher. (Clear?) 

The batter tries to hit the ball into 


on their homeland as “a snug, tight 
little world in itself.” 

The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland is 
made up of England, Scotland, 
Wales, Northern Ireland, the Isle of 
Man, and the Channel Islands. But 
despite its long name, Britain covers 
only 94,278 square miles, and is 
slightly smaller than Oregon. 

With more than 52,000,000 in- 
habitants, Britain is one of the 
world’s most densely populated 
countries. There are, on the average, 
10 times as many people living on 
each square mile in Britain as there 
are on each square mile in the U. S. 


the outfield, but he is not compelled 
to run (points are scored by running 
between the batter’s and pitcher's 
positions). He runs only if he is sure 
he won't be put out. 

Because he can choose whether or 
not to run, a player sometimes re- 
mains at bat for six hours at a stretch. 
This is one reason why Americans 
say that cricket is slow-moving and 
—well—dull, 

Indeed, even the nine fielders 
seem to think so, While the batter 
is “up,” the fielders often are “down” 


nty 


Moreover, four out of five Britons 
live in cities and towns. London, the 
capital, has a population of about 
8,222,300 and is the second largest 
city in the world. (Tokyo, with 
9,100,500, is first. ) 

With a large population and lim- 
ited land area, it’s hardly surprising 
that Britain cannot grow enough food 
to feed itself. Britain’s farm land- 
what there is of it—is “not half bad” 
(which is the British way of saying 
that it’s “quite good”). And the 
climate, long a victim of slander, is 
actually favorable to agriculture. 

Temperatures in Britain remain 
generally moderate the year round, 


—sitting or lying on the grass, well 
aware that there may be a long, long 


wait before any action. 


Another thing Americans don't 


like about cricket is the nomencla- 
ture. The nine fielders loll at posi- 


tions called silly mid-off, silly mid-on, 
short leg, fine leg, gully one and two, 
backward point, and so on. 

An American, it seems, just can’t 
bring himself to shout, “Jolly good 


hit to silly mid-off, what?” The Eng- 


lish can, although they do it without 
raising their voices. 





thanks to the Gulf Stream bringing 
warm water across the Atlantic 
Ocean from the Gulf of Mexico. 
True, it rains frequently; but Britons 
say that everyone gets used to the 
rain—eventually. 

And it is the moisture-laden ocean 
winds which provide Britain with its 
rolling, fertile grasslands for grazing 
cattle and sheep. Parts of England 
and Scotland are also ideal for grow- 
ing wheat. Most British farms are 
highly mechanized, and the yield 
per acre is high. But despite the in- 
tensive farming methods, Britain 
can produce just about half of the 
food it needs. 

Through necessity, then, Britain 
has to buy the rest of its needed food 
from foreign countries. To pay off 
this huge national “grocery bill,” 
Britain must rely on manufacturing 
and world trade. 

Britain became a manufacturing 
giant despite the fact that the land 
is not particularly well-endowed 
with mineral resources, except for 
large coal deposits and some iron 
ore. Many raw materials and fuels 
(especially oil) have to be imported. 

To replace its dwindling fuel sup- 
plies, Britain has pioneered in atomic 
power. It now has two experimental 
atomic power plants in operation. 
Five more plants are under con- 
struction. 

Britain has an international repu- 
tation for industrial craftsmanship. 
[t turns out everything from woolen 
and cotton textiles to steel, automo- 
biles, ships, and jet airplanes. About 
one fifth of the goods made in 
Britain are sold to foreign countries. 


MONEY IN THE BANK 

At present, Britain is riding on a 
surging wave of prosperity. National 
income rose to a record-breaking 
$52,931,200,000 in 1959. Only 1.7 per 
cent of the labor force is now un- 
employed (as compared with three 
per cent in January, 1959). In 1958, 
for the first time this century, Britain 
earned more from exports than it 
spent for imports. As a result, Britons 
have more money to spend for new 
houses, cars, and TV sets. 

Britain’s insular position has af- 
fected its “national character” in 
many ways. It might be safe to say 
that Britons tend to be “close- 
mouthed.” For in a land where el- 
bow room is at a premium, people 
have learned to value privacy. 

Visitors to Britain may find other 
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BRITAIN includes England, Scotland, Wales, Northern treland, and scattered 
islands. Its main mineral resource is coal, mined in the areas shown in color. 


aspects of the “British way” some- 
what bewildering. In Britain the left 
side of the roadway is the “right 
side” to drive a motorcar. And many 
tourists harbor a suspicion that the 
British monetary system (“12 pence 
equals one shilling; 20 shillings 
equals one pound”) was specifically 
designed to confuse them. 

A sure-fire way for a foreigner to 
display “bad form” is to make fun 


of the British institution of tea drink- . 


ing. It has been said that Britons can 
meet any crisis—as long as they have 
their cup of tea before and after the 
crisis. 

Most Americans, however, would 


feel at home in Britain. For despite 
the differences, the Briton’s way of 
life is much like our own. 

~ An obvious bond is the English 
language (see “Our Mother Tongue,” 
p. 20). The great English writers and 
poets—Chaucer, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Keats, Shelley, Dickens, and 
others—are part of the literary heri- 
tage of both lands. 

Greater still is the heritage of lib- 
erty shared by Britain and the U. S. 
As Britain’s former prime minister, 
Winston Churchill, put it, “In the 
ever closer unity of the English- 
speaking world lies the main hope of 
human freedom.” 
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UNIT ON BRITAIN 


pomp 
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In Britain, traditions 
and pageantry of a 


colorful past live on 
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BOLD BEEFEATER: He guards the Tower of 
London, dressed as in the days of Shakespeare. 
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BIS photo 
MAJESTIC MOMENT: Splendor of ancient rituals was recaptured in 
1952 at the coronation of Queen Elizabeth Ii in Westminster Abbey. 


BIS photo 
LADY LAWYER: Every barrister must 


PROCESSION FOR A PRINCESS. Londoners lined the streets last May to wear a wig for his or her day in court. 
cheer a pair of newlyweds, Princess Margaret and Antony Armstrong-Jones. 
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UNIT ON BRITAIN 


Its worldwide empire shrinking, Britain remains a 


sturdy defender of the democratic way of life 


SYMBOLIZE Britain, political 
cartoonists usually draw a roly- 
poly chap named John Bull. The 
honorable Mr. Bull, like America’s 
bewhiskered Uncle Sam, has a per 
sonality all his own. 

He is fond of the pomp and pag- 
eantry which symbolize Britain’s 
glorious history. He is law-abiding, 
and has a deep regard for “fair play.” 
Yet, in a crisis, he can be as tough 
and as stubborn as a bulldog. Above 
all, John Bull is a free man. History 
has shown his willingness to fight— 
and die, if necessary—to keep Brit- 
ain free. 

John Bull won his liberties mainly 
by evolution, not revolution. The 
foundations for British democracy 
were laid as early as 1215, when a 
group of nobles forced King John to 
sign the Magna Charta (Great 
Charter ). Before that time, absolute 
monarchs ruled England as much by 
royal whims as by royal reason. But 
the Magna Charta established the 


principle that even kings are subject 
to the law. 

Less than a century later, King 
Edward I called a “Parliament,” or 
conference, of nobles and commoners 
all parts of his realm. This 
early Parliament had little power to 
make decisions. Its main duty was 
to advise the king on finances 


trom 


PARLIAMENT VS. CROWN 


From these humble beginnings, 
the power of Parliament grew until 
it challenged the Crown. A long and 
bitter struggle for supremacy ended 
in the mid-17th century, when Par- 
liament emerged as the highest law- 
making body in the land, similar to 
the U. S. Congress. The English Bill 
of Rights, in 1689, further limited 
the powers of the Crown and guar- 
anteed freedom of speech and other 
civil liberties. 

Unlike the United States, Britain 
has never had a written Constitution 
setting down the “ground rules” of 


J =. J fi a 
The Bettmann Archive 
“GOOD QUEEN BESS”: Under the reign of Queen Elizabeth | (1558-1603), England en- 
joyed a golden age. Today, under Elizabeth I!, the country confidently faces the future. 


government. Instead; Parliament has 
to rely on laws and precedents built 
up over the centuries. And, whereas 
the U. S. Constitution provides for 
rigid separation of powers, the Brit- 
ish Parliament combines executive 
and legislative functions. ; 

Parliament is divided into two 
chambers—the House of Lords (or 
“Upper House”) and the House of 
Commons (“Lower House”). How- 
ever, it is the “Lower House” which 
has the upper hand in government 

Sitting in the House of Lords are 
British noblemen and high church 
officials. Once, the House of Lords 
was the more powerful of the two 
chambers. Today it can delay legis 
lation, but it cannot block a bill 
passed by the House of Commons. 
The will of Commons always pre- 
vails. 

The 630 members of the House of 
Commons are elected by universal 
adult suffrage. National elections 
must be held at least once every five 
years. But the party in power can 
call a new election at any time with- 
in this period. 

In recent years, British politics has 
been dominated by two major polliti- 
cal parties—the Conservatives (or 
“Tories”) and the Labor party 
(spelled “Labour” in British English). 
The Labor party is moderately so- 
cialistic, and has favored government 
ownership of leading industries. Both 
parties are anti-Commufist and 
friendly toward the United States. 
In last year’s election, the Conserva- 
tives won their third straight victory 
at the polls—the first time a British 
party had accomplished that feat in 
nearly one hundred years. 

Britain is governed by a cabinet 
system. The leader of the majority 
party in Parliament normally be- 
comes prime minister. He and the 
other cabinet members, whom he 
appoints, must be members of Par- 
liament. Traditionally, the govern- 





ment which loses majority support 
in Parliament must resign and call-a 
new election. 

A day-to-day check on the gov- 
ernment’s policies is provided by 
“question time.” During this period, 
any member of Parliament may fire 
questions at the ministers. 

Tactics such as the filibuster would 
be considered “unsporting” in Par- 
liament. If a member launched into 
a lengthy oratorical marathon, the 
Speaker-of-the-Parliament would 
promptly “call a foul” and “disquali- 
fy” him from continuing. 


REIGNS BUT DOESN’T RULE 

Britain’s government is often called 
a constitutional (or “limited”) mon- 
archy. The Queen or King is the head 
of state, but has little political power. 
Like her predecessors fér nearly 300 
years, Queen Elizabeth II “reigns 
but does not rule.” 

One reason why democracy has 
flourished in Britain is that the island 
nation has been spared from foreign 
invasion since the Normans arrived 
from France in 1066. The English 
Channel has served as a natural 
“moat.” 


Defended by its formidable navy, 
Britain grew into a world power. In 
the 19th century, the Industrial Rev- 


olution—which began in Britain— 
made it the most technically ad- 
vanced country on earth. 

As the leading maritime nation, 
Britain dominated world trade. The 
Union Jack flew over Britain’s far- 
flung colonies, allowing John Bull to 
boast that “the sun never sets on the 
British Empire.” 

The 20th:century, however, 
brought challenges from many quar- 
ters. Germany, Japan, and the U. S. 
became commercial and industrial 
giants. Competition for markets 
helped push Europe into war in 1914. 

After four years of bloody combat, 
World War I ended in victory for 
Britain and its allies. But it also 
started the break-up of the British 
Empire. Former colonies—Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa—became self-governing and 
equa] partners with Britain in a new 
association, called the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Ireland be- 
came independent in 1937, and later 
cut all ties with the Commonwealth. 

An even sterner test for Britain 
lay ahead. In 1939, the Nazi legions 
of German dictator Adolf Hitler gob- 
bled up one European nation after 


another. Britain was left to fight on 
alone. 

Pounded unmercifully from the 
air, Britain put up a heroic resist- 
ance. Then, in 1941, Hitler’s armies 
invaded Soviet Russia, forcing the 
Soviets to join the war against Ger- 
many. The tide of World War II be- 
gan to turn after the United States 
also entered the war on December 8, 
1941, as Britain’s ally. 

When 1945 brought victory to the 
Allies, Britain found that it could no 
longer ignore the demands of many 
of its colonies for independence. 
Since that time, India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, Ghana, Nigeria, and 
Malaya have become independent 
nations. All except Burma have 
chosen to remain in the British Com- 
monwealth. 

In 1945, things were also in “a bit 
of a mess” at home. British cities had 
been wrecked by air raids, To pay 
the cost of the war, Britain had to 
sell overseas investments valued at 
more than $17,000,000,000. 

The postwar government put Brit- 
ain on a bleak austerity “diet” to 
bolster the sagging economy. Meat 
rationing, for instance, continued 
until the summer of 1954. But aided 
by $7,722,000,000 in U. S. aid, Brit- 
ain rolled up its sleeves and made an 
amazing recovery. Today, it is bask- 
ing in prosperity. (See “Britain's 
Horn of Plenty,” pp. 14-15.) 

But no matter how good the times, 
Britain will never lack problems. One 
is the necessity of finding buyers for 
Britain’s products. Other countries, 
such as West Germany, have also 
made rapid comebacks since the war. 
Thus, British goods face increasingly 
keen competition. 


THE SIX AND THE SEVEN 


Adding to the trade problem was 
the formation in 1957 of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (Com- 
mon Market), whose members are 
West Germany, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg. These countries—sometimes 
called the “Inner Six”—have agreed 
to eliminate all trade barriers among 
them in the next few years. 

Because of its ties with the nations 
of the British Commonwealth, Brit- 
ain refused to join the Common Mar- 
ket. At present, Commonwealth 
countries pay lower tariffs on exports 
to Britain than other countries pay. 
If Britain joined the Common Mar- 
ket, it might have to charge a higher 


THE MAN ON THE COVER 


Drawn for “World Week’’ by Brande! 
Prime Minister Macmillan 


“UNFLAPPABLE MAC,” the 
British call him admiringly. For Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan has a reputation for keeping 
a cool head in a trying situation. 

Lying wounded on a World War I 
battlefield, the future prime minister 
calmly read Homer's poetry in the 
original Greek. When the Paris sum- 
mit conference—for which he had 
worked so long—collapsed last May, 
he stoically remarked that “we must 
be prepared for difficulties.” 

The 66-year-old Macmillan calls 
Britain and the U. S. “both my na- 
tive countries.” His mother, Helen 
Belles, was a native of Spencer, Ind. 
His grandfather, a penniless Scottish 
immigrant, founded the syccesssful 
publishing firm, Macmillan and Co. 

Born in London, Harold Macmillan 
attended Oxford University and 
served as an officer in World War I. 
Later he married a daughter of the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

Winning a seat in Parliament in 
1924, Macmillan rose steadily in the 
Conservative party. When he suc- 
ceeded Anthony Eden as prime min- 
ister in 1957, Britain was faced with 
rising unemployment and a high cost 
of living. Macmillan imposed drastic 
“belt-tightening” measures which 
paid off in a new business boom. In 
last year’s election, the Conserva- 
tives won a smashing victory over 
the rival Labor party. 

Macmillan believes that Britain 
can be a world power even without 
a worldwide empire. He tells about 
the dinosaur—which was too large to 
solve’ its problems—and the bee— 
which was too small, 

“Neither dinosaur nor bee,” says 


- Macmillan, “That is the role for Eng- 
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England’s Contribution 


OUR 
MOTHER 
TONGUE 


UT a Brooklyn baseball fan, a1 

Oxford professor, a Jamaican ca- 
lypso singer, and a Malay chieftain 
in the same room, and the result 
would probably be a_ confusing 
“Babel.” 

Yet all four men would be speak- 
ing English-the most widely dis- 
tributed language on earth. 

It was not always so. When Geof 
frey Chaucer wrote his great English 
poem, The Canterbury Tales, in the 
14th century, the only people who 
spoke English were four million in- 
habitants of the tiny island of Britain. 

Today, English ranks second only 
to Mandarin Chinese in the number 
of persons claiming it as their native 
tongue. It is the everyday language 
of about 250,000,000 residents of 
the British Isles, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. 

English is the official language in 
the African countries of Ghana and 
Liberia, as well as in scattered Brit 
ish possessions around the globe. It 
is “semi-official” and widely used in 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, and 
the Philippines. 

Moreover, it has become a “second 
language” for millions of Europeans 
and Latin Americans, who are often 
required to study it in school. Eng- 
lish is one of the five official] lan- 
guages of the United Nations and 
seems to be nudging out French as 
the “language of diplomacy.” 

Why has English—a language that 
is admittedly complicated and diffi 
cult to learn—become so popular? 

First, because the English people 
were great colonizers and conquer 
ors. The colonies they planted in 
North America, Australia, and New 
Zealand have grown into flourishing 
nations, 

In the 18th and 19th centuries 
Britain carved out a great empire in 
Africa and Asia, replacing native 
chieftains with English-speaking offi- 
cials. Native leaders were sent to 
Oxford and- Cambridge to study. 


The Bettmann Archive 


Geoffrey Chaucer (13407-1400) 


these colonies 
independent, 


many of 
become 


Alth ugh 


have since 


their leaders still find it natural to 


speak English. 

A hundred years ago, Britain led 
the world in manufacturing, ship 
ping, trade, and military power. 
British businessmen invested capital 


everywhere. Britain’s navy ruled the }; 


seas. During the 20th century, lead 
ership in these fields has passed to 
the United States—another English 
speaking country. 


LINGUISTIC LAZINESS 


But the real reason for the wide 
spread use of English, some ob 
servers insist, is that Englishmen and 
Americans just can’t be bothered to 
someone else’s- language. If 
communication 


learn 
there is to be any 
an Englishman and a for 
they say, the foreigner will 
have to learn English—not vice versa 

Since English is used in so many 
lifferent latitudes and longitudes, it 
has been broken up into a number of 
liftering dialects. Some of these dia 
lects—like the one used in the Scot 
tish lowlands—are occasionally clas 
sified as entirely separate languages 

“American English,” in many re- 
is closer to the English of 


be tween 


elgner, 


spec ts. 


Shakespeare’s day than the English | 


used in present-day Britain. But 
many Britons look with horror on 
American slang. As Professor Henry 
Higgins, the hero of My Fair Lady, 
says about the English language, “In 
America they haven't used it for 
years 


tariff on goods from Canada or Aus- 
tralia than on German or French 
goods. This it did not want to do. 

As an alternative, Britain joined 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Austria, and Portugal in a 
loosely knit group called the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Associatjon, or 
“Outer Seven.” 

Although the “Six” and the “Seven” 
were both organized to encourage 
free trade, some observers feared 
that the two groups might become 
rivals. However, Prime Minister 
Macmillan and German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer agreed recently to 
seek a compromise formula which 
would prevent the economic division 
of Europe. 

Another challenge facing Britain 
is the necessity for playing a leading 
role in the worldwide cold war. 
Britain is the only country to belong 
simultaneously to NATO, SEATO, 
and CENTO—three regional defense 
alliances against Communist aggres- 
sion. Possessing its own atomic weap- 
ons, it ranks as one of the world’s * 
leading military powers, 

The ill-fated Paris summit con- 
ference last spring, many observers 
believe, has cemented the British- 
American alliance more firmly than 
ever. The U. S. can continue to bank 
on Britain as a staunch ally in the 
struggle for peace and freedom. 
Battle-scarred though he may be, 
John Bull “wears no man’s collar but 
his own.” 





Words in the News 


Britain (p. 14)—Geographically, a 
large island in the North Atlantic on 
which the countries of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales are located. Politically, 
the word refers to the United Kingdom 

which includes England, Scotland, 
Wales, Northern Ireland, the Isle of 
Man, and the Channel Islands. 

Commonwealth of Nations (p. 19)- 
A free association of 11 independent 
nations, made up of Britain and former 
colonies. The members are Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Ceylon, Malaya, Pakistan, 
Ghana, and Nigeria. 

tariff (p. 19)—A tax paid on goods 
imported into a country. 


Say It Right! 
Baudouin (p. 7)—boh-DWANN, 
Geoffrey Chaucer (p. 15)—JEFF-ree 
CHAW--sir. 
Magna Charta (p. 18)—-MAG-nuh CAR- 
tuh. 





A Workbook Page for the Unit on Britain 





Carmack in Chicago Daily Sun-Times 


1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 
what you read in the Unit: 


1. The letters “J. B.” identify the cartoon character, 
____.. who represents Britain. 


2. What do the scales show? 





3. The U. S. is a member of the Rio Pact Organiza- 
tion, NATO, and SEATO. To which of these defensive 


alliances does Britain also belong? 





4. What recent event is believed to have strengthened 


the British-American alliance? __ EB Ade) Cn bes 


ll. TRUE OR FALSE? 


If the statement is true, write. “true.” If the state- 
ment is false, substitute the correct word or phrase* for 
the underlined word or phrase. 


1. It is correct to say that Britain has a written Con- 





stitution. i 


2. The monarch appoints cabinet ministers. ___. 


3. The- House of Commons is called the “Lower 





House” of Parliament. 


4. The Prime Minister is always a member of Par- 








liament. 


5. A national election must be held at least once 


every three years. 


6. The Labor party is the party in power today. 





iit. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 


1. Included in the United Kingdom is ___ 
land. 


2. Which figure most closely approximates Britain's 
population: 36—52—74—90 million? 
3. Which word correctly describes British farming 


caer 





—extensive or intensive? 





4. What factor explains the answer to the previous 





question? Re ee ~ 


5. Britain’s climate is modified by the ocean current 





known as the os 
6. How does London rank in population among the 


cities of the world? i 





7. Which is a British currency unit: lira—franc— 


pound—escudo? —_ ae Dicianale 





8. Britain’s prime minister is —.—~__. 


9. The body of water, separating Britain from France, 


is the Se 





10. Britain is united with some of its former colonies, 
which are now self-governing, in an association called 


ee 


lV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. Account for the importance of world trade to 


Britain. Se 
2. How does the European Common Market threaten 





Britain’s trade with the Continent? _..-. ===» >SESEES 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Questions I, I, and III. Total, 100. 





Mostly Mathematics 


By Charles E. Strobel, Bellevue High School, Bellevue, Nebr. 


*Starred words refer to mathematical terms 











Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
for publication 

in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other fold 




















about 50 words, of which 
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. First adding machine. 

. Any of the elements, quantities, o1 
symbols which, when multiplied to 
gether, form a product. 

. Legal proscription. 

process of law. 


8. A separate particular in an enumera- 


tion or account. 
“_______ is long, and time is fleet 
ing.”"—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
. Go out this way. 
. This liquid is lighter than water 
20. Inventor of the calculus ( first name 
. Another way of spelling Thai 
, myself, and I. 
. Present participle (abbr.) 
. Type of Japanese drama 
27. Container for cooking 
29. Eat supper. 
. Path of a point that moves ) 
ing to given geometric conditions 
32. Of third degree, order, or powe 
. Some foreign film makers 
English dialogue for American 
ences. 
. Nickname of Britain’s Princes 
garet. 
. Erbium (chemical abbr.) 
. Be seated! 
“Come, all 
3. Power of mind. 
. +, — X;, ~*~ are —— 
. ————.. Of Flanders,” 
. Most people have ten. 
. The more you take out of this, the 
bigger it gets. 
. Lemons are 
° Fg take what doesn’ doesn’t belong to yo 
; man is a swindler 
; pie of units. 
Number multiplied by itsell 


_— faithful!’ 


by Ouida 


. Self-consistent statements. 


2. Norwegian mathematician. 


. Rotating or sliding projection on 


wheel. 
Organization dedicated to internation- 
il cooperation (abbr.). 


3. In the year of Our Lord (abbr.). 


9. Quotient of one magnitude 


4] 


42. 


44 
16 
48 


Used with billiard balls. 

Actual writings of an author. 
divided 
by another of the same kind. 

4 diagram indicating a series of in- 
terrelationships. 

An equal number of votes means a 


Cleopatra was killed by one 
Joel Chandler Harris wrote 
oe ae ae Baby.” 
Scottish for John. 
Given point of a parabola. 
Solids with six equal sides 
How many peas in a ——— 
— are taken in this, 
Total of two or more, 

Beware of buying a “___ 
Poke.” 
Last name of No. 20 across 
Any number under ten. 
Rank as defined by the sum of ex- 
ponents, 

._ Grande, 
of Texas. 
Take small swallows 
Trinitrotoluene (abbr.). 
Yourself, 
Member of a compound quantity. 
Lady of Spain. 

Sisters” are female reporters 
specializing in sad human interest 
stories, 

Pre-war French coin. 

—s fe % 
Shakespeare. 
Radio amateur’s general call to any 
station 


= 


southern boundary 


wrote 











There’s Fun for All 
(And Cash Prizes, Too) 
in 
WORLD WEEK’S 


“Hall of Fame Contest” 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) | stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans, Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column. 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award, 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 











AMUEL MORSE had only one am- 
bition in life. He wanted to be an 
artist, a great one. 

At first, he achieved some success. 
His earliest paintings won recognition. 
But in the years that followed, his tal- 
ents went largely unnoticed, At 50, he 
squarely faced the fact that he was a 
failure. 

Other men might have despaired, 
but Samuel Morse was made of stern- 
er stuff. “I did not abandon painting,” 
he wrote. “It abandoned me.” 

He began to “tinker” with electricity, 
pouring all his enthusiasm into his ex- 
periments. Today, few remember Sam- 
uel Morse, the painter. But the entire 
world honors Samuel Morse, inventor 
of the telegraph. 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse was 
born in Charleston, Massachusetts, on 
April 27, 1791. It is said that he drew 
his first picture—a rather unflattering 
portrait of his teacher—when he was 
only four. But young Samuel's ambition 
to become an artist received little en- 
couragement at home. 

His father, the Reverend Jedediah 
Morse, wanted Samuel to follow in his 
footsteps. When Samuel was 14, he 
was sent off to Yale University to pre- 
pare for the ministry. 


PREACHER OR PAINTER? 


But the tall, handsome boy neglect- 
ed his studies. Instead of attending 
classes, he painted. His fellow students 
showered him with orders for “profiles” 
at a dollar apiece. 

More important, his work won praise 
from the famous American artist, Gil- 
bert Stuart. With his help, Morse finally 
persuaded his father to let him study 
art abroad. 

In 1811, Morse set sail for London, 
where his paintings were exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. He returned home 
in 1815, married, and opened a studio 


23 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


Our Nation’s 


| =n oe taal 
Immortal 


SAMUEL MORSE 


in Boston. Many flocked to see his 
works, but few bought them. 

With a wife and three children to 
support, Morse desperately sought or- 
ders for portraits. His fees barely paid 
the grocery bills. Then in 1825, he 
suffered a crushing loss. His wife died 
of tuberculosis. 

That same year, Morse painted his 
famous portrait of the Marquis de La- 
fayette. But his prospects for success 
appeared no brighter. In 1829 he made 
a second trip to Europe. 





“1 am persuaded that whatever 
facilitates intercourse between the dif- 
ferent portions of the human family 
will have the effect under the guid- 
ance of sound moral principles to 
promote the best interests of man.” 

—Samuel Finley Breese Morse, 
1791-1872 

Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1900 by 82 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1901. 











In France, Morse heard of experi- 
ments on the transmission of messages 
by electricity. The subject fascinated 
him. “If only we could chain the light- 
ning to carry our messages,” he said. 
“That would be something.” 

On his homebound voyage in 1832, 
he met a young physician, Dr. Charles 
T. Jackson. The two men shared a 
common _interest—electricity—and the 
conversation soon became animated. 
Dr, Jackson remarked that an electric 


current could pass “instantaneously” . 


through a wire many miles long. 
The idea fired Morse’s imagination. 
For the rest of the trip, he busied him- 
self with electrical diagrams. When he 
landed in New York, Morse told the 
captain, “Should you hear of the tele- 
graph one of these days . . . remember 


the discovery was made on your ship.” 

Morse used the money from art les- 
sons to buy equipment for his experi- 
ments. Soon his room was cluttered 
with thousands of feet of copper wire. 


“ONLY AN ORNAMENT” 

Occasionally, visitors came to see 
Morse’s “talking wires.” But few 
thought his telegraph practical. “I am 
afraid,” said one, “it can serve only as 
a mantel-piece ornament.” 

By 1835, however, Morse had built 
a workable telegraph. He asked Con- 
gress for money to build a telegraph 
line. Year after year, Congress turned 
down the request. 

On March 3, 1843, Morse sat in the 
Capitol gallery as another session drew 
to a close, At nightfall, Congress still 
had taken no action on the telegraph 
bill. Morse returned to his hotel, dis- 
heartened. 

But in the morning, a visitor was 
waiting with good news. Congress had 
appropriated $30,000 to build a tele- 
graph line from Washington to Balti- 
more! 

The next spring, Morse sat at a tele- 
graph in Washington and tapped out 
four words—“What hath God wrought?” 
The message was received in Balti- 
more and returned word for word. 
The world’s first practical telegraph had 
begun operation. 

Soon telegraph lines were stretching 
across America. Morse became rich 
and famous, but did not rest on his 
laurels. He busied himself with plans 
for a transatlantic cable, collected mate- 
rial for a history of the telegraph, and 
continued painting. 

In the spring of 1872, Morse took to 
bed with pneumonia. On April 2, be- 
fore lapsing into a coma, he was heard 
to whisper, “The best is yet to come.” 
He died a few hours later—with a smile 


on his lips. 





AMERAS loaded and primed? Lens 

openings and shutter speeds set? 
Then, if you're in Junior or Senior High 
School, you're ready to start taking 
pictures for the 1961 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards. 

This will be the 34th year Scho- 
lastic Magazines have co-sponsored the 
Awards. Last year more than 35,000 
entries were submitted by teen-agers 
from all parts of the country. The pic- 
tures on this page were among the 120 
that won cash Awards and Honorable 
Mentions. 

But this is a new year—and we at 
Scholastic are expecting a new harvest 
of pictures. Your pictures! A little 
thought and care can win you one 
of the many prizes offered in the 1961 
Awards. 

Winners will be named in 15 differ- 
ent classifications. The top three in each 
classification will receive $100, $50, 
and $25 awards from Ansco. There 
will also be five Honorable Mentions in 
each category. If the prize-winning 
photographs are taken with Ansco film, 
cash awards will be doubled! 

Your entries could also help your 
school win an Anscomatic Projector. 
Projectors will be awarded to the school 
with the largest number of entries 
reaching the national finals and to the 
school with the largest number of na- 
tional award winners. 


Scenic beauty recorded by Jodene Scaglia, 14, Nathan Eckstein Jr. H. S., 
Seattle, Wash., won 2nd prize in Schoo! or Community Life classification. 


The General Electric Company will 
award $100, $50, and $25 to the three 
top winners in each classification if 
the picture is taken with a G-E flash- 
bulb. General Electric will award three 
cases of flashbulbs for all-around ability 
in flash photography. 

The New York Institute of Photog- 
raphy is offering two home study 
courses in photography to 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grade students submitting 
portfolios with a minimum of eight 
pictures from various classifications. 

For a complete free 1961 rules book- 
let write to: Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 

What does it take to get a winning 
picture? Here are some basic ingredi- 
ents usually essential to good picture 
taking 


> Simplicity. Guard against unneces- 
sary clutter. Now this doesn’t mean 
there can’t be several people or ob- 
jects in one picture. 


> Careful choice of subject. It’s up to 
you to guide your camera to the angle 


Portrait by Sanford Bragman, 17, Mum- 
ford H. S., Detroit, is eye-catching shot. 


and distance that will best record the 
subjects you want to picture. 


WW OULD you and your school like 
to see a selection of award-winning 
photographs from the 1960 entries? 
The Scholastic “Traveling Salon” ex- 
hibition is available to any school in 
the U. S. until May, 1961. Ask your 
teacher or photography club adviser 
to write for information to Eleanor 
Dapper, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 


Pyramid of outstretched arms snapped by Martin 
Oppenheimer, 17, Rincon H. S., Tucson, Arizona. 





Taken with one Sylvania Press 25 flashbulb on camera—f/16, 1/100 sec 


can you catch fun on | the run 
...any time, anywhere, any camera 


Did you know ? Sylvania Press 25's exclusive round bulb-shape 
insures the ultimate in light output and synchronization. 


Sylvania Lighting Products, Division of Syivania Electric Prod 
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Touchdown 


“§¥ THE football experts would take 

their eyes off the Big Ten and other 
major conferences for a minute, they'd 
find a real All-American at New Mexico 
State.” 

The man who speaks these words is 
Glenn Dobbs, the former great college 
and pro star who's now athletic di- 
rector at Tulsa University. 

The fellow he’s talking about is a 
6-foot l-inch, 190-pound bundle of 
dynamite named Pervis Atkins. 

While the experts were raving about 
Billy Cannon, Charlie Flowers, Ron 
Burton, and all the other big-college 
stars last season, Pervis was quietls 
chalking up the following marks 

1. Leading the country in rushing 
by gaining 971 yards on 130 carries 
for an average gain of 7.5 yards 

2. Leading the nation in scoring 
tallying 17 touchdowns, 2 running co! 
versions, and one extra point’ place 
ment kick for a total of 107 points 

8. Leading the nation in punt returns 
by returning 16 punts for 241 yards 
for an average gain of 15 yards. 

Not a bad season’s work, eh? 

What's that? You say that any good 
back can look like a world-beater in a 
small conference? That may be true 
But Pervis is a lot more than a good 
back. He’s a great one. 

He hits like a runaway truck. He’s 
as shifty as a scared rabbit. And he 
runs like the wind. His 9.7 timing for 
the 100-yard dash makes him one of 
the fastest backs in America. 

But Pervis isn’t just a ball- 
carrier. He’s also a standout on defense 
In fact, he’s so great that his coach 
moves him around in the defensive 
backfield so that he'll be playing wher- 
ever the opponents are most likely to 
run or pass! 

For proof of his greatness, take a 
look at the 1959 pro league draft of 


fine 


Terror 


college players. The Los Angeles Rams 
drafted him No. 3—even though they 
knew they couldn’t get him for another 
year. They wanted to make sure no- 
body else would gobble him up. 

The quiet, modest touchdown whiz 
learned his football ABC’s at Tech 
High School in Oakland, California. 
Actually, he was a greater track man 
than a football player. When he gradu- 
ated, he weighed a mere 143 pounds. 

“I was so small,” he grins, “that 
when I went to the senior prom, I had 
to wear shoes with crepe soles so I'd 
be taller than my date.” 

From high school he went straight 
to the Marines, And it was with this 
great fighting outfit that he gained 
his height and weight. He played two 
years with Camp Pendleton, making 
the All-Marine team. 

But the real star at Pendleton was a 
short, powerful, 205-pound back named 
Bob Gaiters. The two fellows became 
real buddies, though completely op- 
posite types. Bob was short and heavy; 
Pervis was tall and lean. Bob was a 
bright wise-cracker; Pervis was the 
quiet, serious type. Bob had been all- 
everything in high school; Pervis had 
been a complete unknown. 

After getting out of the Marines, 
the boys decided to stick together. They 
enrolled at Santa Ana (California) Jun- 
ior College, where they promptly be- 
came the terrors of the Pacific Coast. 

“Bullet Bob” or “Alley Gaiters,” take 
your pick, was a sensation from the 
start. As a freshman, he led the league 
in scoring and rushing, was the na- 
tion’s No. 2 junior college point-maker, 
was named conference player of the 
year, and made the second team jaycee 
All-American. The next season he made 
the first team All-American, was second 
in scoring, and first in rushing. 

Pervis, though also a fine ball-carrier, 


had to be content with making the 
all-conference team. 

After two years at Santa Ana, the 
touchdown twins moved to New Mex- 
ico State. At the start of the 1959 
season, it was still Gaiters at tailback 
and Atkins at wingback. But in the 
second game of the year, Gaiters in- 
jured his ankle. Atkins had to be 
moved to the tailback spot, and the 
rest is history. Since moving out from 
behind Gaiters’ shadow, Pervis has been 
running wild. 

It couldn’t happen to a nicer person. 
Besides being a tremendous athlete, 
he’s a truly fine person—a shining ex- 
ample for other students. His major 
course is criminology. He wants to play 
pro football first, then go into law 
enforcement work with juvenile delin- 
quents. 

His favorite actors are John Wayne 
and Frank Sinatra; favorite actresses, 
Susan Hayward and Marilyn Monroe; 
favorite singer, Ella Fitzgerald; and 
favorite band, Stan Kenton’s—though 
he’s always ready to listen to any smal] 
combo jazz group. 

For his greatest thrill in football, he 
picks the New Mexico State-North 
Texas State game in the Sun Bowl 
last year. North Texas, Missouri Valley 
co-champions, hadn’t been scored on 
through the air in ten games. But early 
in the first quarter, Pervis took a short 
pass, shook off two tacklers, and flew 
53 yards for a touchdown. 

That picked up the Aggies and they 
went on to score a smashing 28-8 upset 
victory. 

—HeERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





RIDE THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET! 


SUPER-10 | SPORTSTER CH 
— most economical lightweight — the active man’s motorcycle 


ee 


DELUXE DUO-GLIDES 


- world’s finest motorcycles SPORTSTER H 


— most versatile motorcycle 


"rer — world’s top motor scooter 


Get on the beam in 1961 — get there on one of these eeiiiialiatinaaes 

six outstanding models. If your spirit is wheeling, MOTOR CO. 

you'll visit your Harley-Davidson dealer today. { *? 5¢: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

He has 1961 models on his floor... easy-pay plans $ Send me the tacs—how Raicedtheicuntue 
that fit your pocketbook. Or mail the coupon for 
this colorful new folder. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CoO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ADDRESS 





Gay Head 


Q. When I'm out with a girl I never 
know whether she or I should go first 
in places like theatres or restaurants. Is 
there an easy rule to remember for this? 


A. No need to be “in the dark” even 
though you're at the movies! If there’s 
an usher, your girl follows him down 
the aisle, and you follow her. But if 
you're on your own, wait at the back 
of the theatre till you can see to select 
your seats, and then you lead the way 
to them. Then you stand aside and let 
your date move into the selected row 
ahead of you. When you are ready to 
leave, you move into the aisle, then 
stand aside for your date to lead the 
way out of the theatre. 

At a restaurant the procedure is much 
the same. Your date follows the head- 
waiter or hostess to the table. When 
there’s no headwaiter, the choice of a 
table is up to both of you, and again, 
you lead. But you'll follow her out 
when it’s time to go. 

The on-and-off-the-bus maneuver calls 
for “ladies first” when boarding and 
“ladies last” when alighting. This is so 
you can give her a helping hand both 
times. 


Gay Hond 


sometimes raise 


Door-opening can 
problems. Generally, you open the door, 
hold it for her, and let her go through 
first. But if it’s a heavy door which 
pushes outwards, you aren't expected to 
strain a tendon holding it for her! Just 
say “Excuse me” as you precede yout 
date through the door, then hold it 
ypen for her to walk through. 

If she’s the independent type who 
grabs the doorknob first, you still make 
the gesture of helping her with it. And 
she leads the way through a revolving 
door 

All straight? 
makes polish! 


Remember, practice 


Q. I have a friend who’s a lot of fun, 
but so careless about appearance and 
cleanliness that my other friends avoid 
her. How can I tactfully get her to im- 
so she'll be accepted? 


prove, 


A. “If you knew Suzie—!” But the 
gang just isn’t going to make the effort, 
so long as Suzie’s not very nice to be 
near. You “wouldn’t hurt her for any- 
thing,” and so you're stuck—right be- 
tween their cool “Hi’s,” when they en- 
counter you together on the street, and 


Suzie’s futile attempts -to be one of 
them 

Obviously, you can’t force Gloria and 
Kathy to include Suzie in the next shop 
ping trip, but you can do Suzie a real 
favor by slipping her a key to attrac 
tiveness. 

The best approach in letting he: 
know is the impersonal one. See how 
casually you can steer the conversation 
around to grooming—perhaps by re 
marking that “Carole is a pretty girl; 
she always looks so ‘fresh-from-the 
shower.’” Or ask her to accompany you 
to the drugstore so you can take ad 
vantage of a big sale on your favorite 
deodorant. 

Sometimes you could invite Suzie to 
stay overnight with you. If she’s at all 
observant, your own beauty routines 
may serve as good examples. 

For Christmas or birthday, if you ex- 
change gifts, you might try one of 
these: a manicure kit, a set of cologne 
and matching scented soap, or a sub- 
scription to a fashion and beauty maga- 
zine. But use your judgment in select- 
ing. If she’s the outdoor type, she won't 
appreciate a year’s supply of “Heavenly 
Hyacinth”! 

If all else fails, and if she’s a frank 
person who gives and takes criticism 
easily, you might go ahead and tell her 
directly—but in a warm, friendly way. 
But if she’s apt to be sensitive, discuss 
the matter with a woman who knows 
you both fairly well, such as a coun- 
sellor, school nurse, or Girl Scout lead- 
er. She may be able to give Suzie “the 
word” without endangering your friend 
ship. 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


All Straight 


THE BIG YARD behind Miss Max 
well’s house was a perfect place to 
practice football plays after school 
Brian and Hank were very happy when 
Miss Maxwell said they could use it 
any time they liked. 

“All I ask, boys, is that you don’t get 
near the group of young birches along 
the south fence. I just had them set in 
last spring.” 

The boys had agreed to be 
and were now engaged in passing and 
kicking the ball. One very long pass 
from Hank sent Brian running into the 
trees, 

“Hey, Hank!” he called, running back 


ind 


careful 


a moment later. “Where did she 
those birches were?” 

“Near some fence, I think. But I don’t 
remember which one, and there are 
trees on all sides. Why?” 

“Well, I just ran into 
little tree and bent it.” 

“Let's it,” said 
toward the trees. 

‘Here it is,” said Brian, showing him 
. tiny sapling, bent over with its bark 
split slightly. 

‘Oh, this can’t be anything,” Hank 
issured him. “It looks sort of dead any 
We'll just prop it up a little, like 


say 


some skinny 


Hank, walking 


see 


way 
thi: 


The boys straightened the tree as 


2 


is they could, practiced for an 
‘ther half-hour, and then went 


1] 
home 


for dinner. 


1. Should the boys have told Miss 
Maxwell about the accident with the 
tree, even though it didn’t look impor- 
tant? If the injured tree was one of the 
birches, what would Miss Maxwell think 


when she discovered it? Would she be 
less provoked with the boys if they told 
her, so that she could get the damage 
repaired before the tree died? If the 
little tree really was unimportant, and 
the boys reported the matter, do you 
think Miss Maxwell would still be an- 
noyed with them for being careless? O1 
would she be pleased that they were 
honest about it? Does “honesty” just 
mean not telling a lie? Or does it also 
mean not holding back the truth? 

2. After Miss Maxwell told Hank 
and Brian about the birches, should 
they have made sure just where the 
new trees were located before they be 
gan to practice? If the boys could not 
practice in the open area, should they 
have picked another spot to practice? 
Have you ever planted a garden, a tree 
or a shrub, and watched it grow? How 
would you have felt if the neighbor's 
dog or some children trampled it un- 
derfoot? What should Brian and Hank 
do to make up for any damage to Miss 
Maxwell’s property? Why is it impor- 
tant to respect others’ possessions? 





WN : Say What 
2 Fey / You Please! 


...and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 
Please,” World Week, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Lower Voting Age—Yes! 


Dear Editor: 

I was pleased to read your article 
(Sept. 14 issue) on the question of re- 
ducing the voting age to 18. I am a 
college sophomore at Mississippi South- 
ern College, but I still enjoy reading 
World Week. 

Last year I drew up a petition urging 
my representative in the state legisla- 
ture to introduce a bill to lower the 
voting age to 18. I circulated the peti- 
tion at my school and it was signed by 
a number of students. 

No action was taken on this proposal, 
but we weren't discouraged. We formed 
a club, “Political Leaders of Tomor- 
row,” to continue the fight on a state- 
wide basis. 

As a first step, we polled state legis- 
lators to get their views. About 80 per 
cent favored lowering the voting age. 
Some, however, would set up an exam 
on government for 18-year-old voters. 
Our next move will be to circulate a 
new petition among high schools and 
colleges throughout the state. 

We, the young people of Mississippi, 
are prepared to launch an all-out cam- 
paign on this issue, And we believe we 
can win! 

Floyce Kidd 
Route 5, Box 151 
Pontotoc, Miss. 


Lower Voting Age—No! 


Dear Editor 

I am an 18-year-old high school senior 
and I read with interest your article, 
“Too Young to Vote?” During my years 
in school I have come into contact with 
hundreds of students. And it’s my opin- 
ion that few of them know about or 
care about politics. If given the right to 
vote, most of them could easily be 
swayed by false promises of unscrupu- 
lous candidates. 

In this day and age, political deci- 
sions in a democracy must be made by 
mature, intelligent adults. We teen- 
agers will have our chance to lead the 
country when our time comes. Let’s not 
rush things. 

Mike Kelly 
Miami (Fla.) Senior H. 8. 





Shades of Aladdin’s lamp... the genie is back! And Esterbrook 
is the sorcerer that turned the trick . . . with the Esterbrook Classic 
fountain pen! It works magic with ink! Makes it write smoother 
... Makes writing with it easy to read! 

But that’s not all! The Esterbrook Classic Fountain Pen offers 
you a choice of 32 points. Pick the point that suits you best and= 
presto!—begin writing the way you’ve always wanted to write! 
Feels so right in the hand—and looks good, too! 

Choose from as many colors as you'd find in an Arabian Street 
Scene . . . six smart colors in all! Put magic in your handwriting 
with an Esterbrook Classic fountain pen! Only $2.95. 


The Esterbrook Classic 
® Fountain Pen. Only= 
$2.95 
Other Esterbrook 
*T. M. The Esterbrook Pen Co. pens from $1.06 











THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32-ONE IS CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOU! 











Teens 
asheens 2% 


Q. If a girl has a “beakish” nose, can she wear 
a long straight hairstyle? K. S., Burleigh, North 
Dakota. 


A. Depends on where she’s going. To a Hal- 

lowe’en party? With a broom? Otherwise, she’d 

¢ better skip straight-hanging dos that spotlight 

a lengthy nose. To “shorten” it, she needs a 

smooth-top style, and large soft curls (covering 

ears)—for balance, and flattery. What’s more, she'll find nothing 
tops a good home permanent for witching ways with pretty 
curls! Persuades them to stay...minus nightly pin-up hassels. 


Q. What can you do when hair is terribly oily—but also has 
frazzly ends! Won’t brushing make it even oilier? N. H., Dover, 
Delaware. 


A. Brushing’s one of the best ways to deal with gushing oil 
glands. But...they’re temperamental! Go easy. “Spanking” your 
scalp can trigger a geyser! The trick’s to lower the oil boom— 
gently—down from the scalp to those parched ends. A hundred 
light brush strokes, nightly, helps; using a firm (not stiff) hair- 
brush, covered with gauze to absorb oily soil. Shampoo twice a 
week. Also, see how a gentle, “body-ful” permanent can offset 
that over-oily look. 


Q. How can I get a smooth, rounded hairdo 
effect, with cheek curls that stay flattish— 
(and up)? L. W., Akron, Ohio. 


A. “Special effects” often call for a combo 

of rollers and pincurls. Use rollers to give a 

smooth “heist” on top. To get the upturned 

cheek-hugging curls, make sculpture pin- 

curls. Know how? If not, better dust off your 

setting techniques! Write Carol Douglas for 

the latest setting info. Here’s another pointer 

re the new rounded hairdos. They need Hidden Body—for bulk; 
hold-ability. You can set your Toni satin-sleek. Or fluffy-curly. 
Either way, it holds like wild! No “upkeep” problems...even 
for those flirty little cheek curl ends! 


o. No matter how often I wash 

my hair I can’t keep it clean! 

eames Why? D. R., Warwick, Rhode 
Isla nd. 

nN \"\, s dl A. How often do you wash your 

< stam hairbrush, your combs? No use 


shampooing your hair spic and 
span—then soiling it with un-dunked dirt catchers! Memo 
Every time you shampoo, treat combs and brushes to a sudsy 
bowl-bath. After a brief soaking, scrub your combs with the 
brush bristles. Be sure to rinse well, then let them dry. (Never 
on the radiator!) 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem to 
Carol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, Illi- 
nois. Include your complete name and address. 








But You Said... . 


A father who had been finding it 
rather expensive keeping a popular 
son in high school, returned home one 
evening to be met at the door by his 
wife. 

Beaming broadly, she gave him a 
quick kiss and then burst out, “I can’t 
wait to tell you, dear. You know those 
economy lessons you've been giving 
Junior? Well, they're finally beginning 
to bear fruit. He told me today what 
he wants for his birthday—and it will 
cost only 75 cents.” 

“Well, well!” beamed the delighted 
father. “And what does he want?” 

“Just one little thing,” the wife re- 
sponded. “He wants his own set of 


keys to the car.” 
Quote 


Cradle Robber 


A young couple became friends of 
an Australian lady. On the arrival of 
her fourth child, they sent her a play- 
pen as a gift. The thank-you note left 
them somewhat astonished: “Thank you 
so much for the pen. It is a perfect 
godsend. I sit in it every afternoon 
and read and the children can’t get 


near me.” 
Baby Talk 


High Regard 


“If you won’t marry me,” cried the 
rejected suitor, “I'll throw myself off 
that three-hundred-foot cliff.” 

“Oh, go on,” said the girl. “That's 
a lot of bluff.” 


Compact 


Definition 


Mixed emotion: When a deep-sea 
diver gets a message over his head 
phones saying, “Come up quickly, the 
ship is sinking.” 


Wall Street Journa 


Trip-Trap 

An American tourist was out sight 
seeing in London. They took him aboard 
the old battleship Victory, which was 
Lord Nelson’s flagship in several of 
his famous naval triumphs. An English 
sailor escorted the Yank over the vessel, 
and coming to a raised brass tablet 
on the: deck, he said, as he reverently 
removed his hat: “’Ere, sir, is the 
exact spot where Lord Nelson fell.” 

“Oh, is it?” replied the American, 
blankly. “Well, I’m not surprised, I 


nearly tripped over the thing myself.” 
The Balance Sheet 





iii“ Tops, don’t miss. “HMGood. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 


1" 1 SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO 
(Warners. Produced and written by 
Dore Schary. Directed by Vincent J. 
Donehve.) 


This film tells the stirring story of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and his struggle 
against a dreadful physical affliction 
during the fateful years 1921-1924. 
Based on Dore Schary’s popular stage 
play, to which it adds many outdoor 
scenes, the movie introduces the Roose- 
velt family during a happy outing at 
their summer place in August of ’21. 
Then sadness enters their lives: Frank- 
lin is stricken with infantile paralysis. 
But this isn’t really a sad film; it is a 
tale of a man’s determination to rise 
above adversity. Instead of following 
the wishes of his strong-willed and over- 
protective mother, who wants her in- 
valid son to become a gentleman farmer 
on their estate at Hyde Park, the equally 
strong-willed Franklin resolves to con- 
tinue an active life. How he succeeds, 
with the help of his wife and his good 
friend Louis Howe, makes an inspiring 
story, a story that continues long be- 
yond the movie's rousing finale in which 
F. D. R. by himself takes those ten great 
steps to nominate Al Smith for Presi- 
dent at the Democratic Convention in 
1924, 

Although the film is rather talky at 
times, its acting is first-rate. Ralph Bel- 
lamy is tremendously moving as F. D. R. 
Greer Garson gives the best perform- 
ance of her career as the devoted wife 
and mother. These two are superbly 
supported by Hume Cronyn as Louis 
Howe, Jean Hagen as the loyal secre- 
tary, Ann Shoemaker as Franklin's 
mother, and Alan Bunce as Alfred E. 
Smith, the “Happy Warrior” who was 
proud to be nominated by Roosevelt. 

—Puiie F. HarTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama—(D); Comedy—i(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥ Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 
“~r Inherit the Wind (D); Flute and 
the Arrow (Y); Gallant Hours (D). 


“Jungle Cat (Y); Time Machine (D); 
Under Ten Flags (D); All the Young 
Men (D); House of Usher (D); Song 
Without End (D). 


Seven Ways from Sundown (W); Lost 
World (D); Ice Palace (D). 


Cossacks (D); Circus of Horrors (D). 
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Ciearasil Personality of the Month 


PEGGY BANG, Junior, Aiken High School, Aiken, South Carolina 


¥. = Pert and pretty, Peggy is the typical 
. /| “6 foot 2, eyes of blue” American 
© _ girl. She loves tennis, music and pho- 
tegraphy. Last March, she was Debu- 
tante of the school ball. Peggy had a 
difficult time with skin blemishes, 

but finally found the answer. 


* 





Read what Peggy did: “I used to envy girls who never seemed to have skin trouble. 
Then, a girl with a really nice complexion confided that she had had pimples, too. 


She told me about Clearasil and now for the 
first time in mo xths, my face is clear!” 


3502 Westmount Drive, Aiken, S. C. 


Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 
GETS INSIDE PIMPLES TO CLEAR THEM FAST! 


A pimple is a clogged, inflamed pore. The real . 
trouble is inside! That is why Skin Specialists * 
agree that the vital medical action you need is 
the Clearasil action which brings the medication 
down inside pimples . . . where antiseptic and 
drying actions are needed to clear them fast. 


How Clearasil works fast: ‘keratolytic’ 
action penetrates pimples. Antieptic ac- 
tion stops growth of bacteria that can cause 
pimples. Oil-absorbing action works to re- 
move excess oil, dry up pimples fast. 


Skin-Colored...hides pimples while it works. 
In Doctors’ tests on over 300 patients, | 
9 out of 10 cases cleared up or definitely | 
improved while using CLEARASIL. Tube, 
69¢ and 98¢. Lotion squeeze bottle, 

$1.25. (mo fed. tax). Money back 
guarantee. At all drug counters. 


o 


> 


You, too, may have had skin 
problems and found Clearasil helped 
end them. When you think of the 
wonderful relief that effective 
treatment can bring, you may want 
to help others. You can, by writing 
us a letter about your experience 
with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
photograph of yourself (a good 
close-up snapshot will do). You 
may be the next CLEARASIL 
PERSONALITY of the MONTH. Writes 
Clecrasil, Dept. PM, 122 E 
42 St., New York, N. Y. 
SPECIAL OFFER: For 
2 weeks’ supply of 
CLEARASIL, send 
name, address and 
15¢ to Dept. JT-10, 
CLEARASIL, 122 42 
St., New York, N.Y. 
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A Guide to Building an LP Library 


>» ON MARGOT’S HEELS. Britain’s 
Royal Ballet has, as usual, been win- 
ning all sorts of critical kudos in its 
latest U. S. appearances this month. 
And the most rousing applause has 
gone again to Margot Fonteyn, the 
Western world’s top ballerina, for the 
magic she weaves in two of ballet’s great- 
est roles: Sleeping Beauty and Giselle. 
It is no coincidence, then, that London 
Records has picked this time to come 
up with new recordings of both scores. 

Tchaikowsky’s Sleeping Beauty is 
superbly played by Ernest Ansermet 


and L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 


(of Geneva, Switzerland) in a 3-record 
album (London CMA-7301). (A one- 
record “highlights” LP may also be re- 
leased soon.) Ansermet is a master at 
ballet music—particularly for his subtle 
tone colors and his “Swiss-watch” sense 
of rhythm. His Sleeping Beauty is in- 
deed a beauty. 


The Giselle score by Adolphe Adam 
(1808-1856) is often sneered at by 
music critics for its conventionality— 
but those who love the ballet will find 
the performance by Jean Martinon and 
the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
(CM-9258) a hi-fi delight. The Act II 
dance of the Wilis, for example, has 
rarely sounded so mysteriously haunt- 
ing as it does in this presentation under 
Martinon’s direction. 


>» SHINING SCHEIN. It’s people like 
Ann Schein and Kapp Records who 
make things tough for record reviewers. 
A few months ago, Kapp released an 
exceedingly fine performance of the 
Rachmaninoff 3rd Piano Concerto 
played by 20-year-old Miss Schein. 
There was only one problem: a recent 
RCA recording of the same concerto by 
Van Cliburn was even better. Now 
Kapp and Miss Schein have come forth 
with a new recording of Chopin's Piano 
Concerto No. 2 (Kapp-6001). It is very 
good indeed—except that there’s a still 
better version around by Artur Rubin- 
stein. 

Surely there’s room for many pianists 
in America, and Ann Schein certainly 
deserves a hearing. In the Chopin con- 
certo, she plays with warmth, poetry, 
and superbly clean technica] skill (de- 


spite a plodding accompaniment from 
Sir Eugene Goossens conducting the 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra). As a 
bonus, she starts the recording with as 
melting a performance of Chopin’s 
haunting Nocturne No, 2 in D Flat as 
you're ever likely to hear. 


> FUN FROM BRITAIN. The British 
film comedies of Peter Sellers seem to 
be very much “in” these days in many 
U. S. cities—so his fans will be glad to 
know that Angel Records has assembled 
an LP of some of his English radio 
sketches (from shows variously dubbed 
“A Show Called Fred,” “Son of Fred,” 
and “Yes, It’s the Cathode Ray Tube 
Show”). The Best of Sellers (Angel 
35884) has some riotously mad mo- 
ments, but some of it goes on and on 
rather thinly, especially a parody on 
U. S. rock ’n’ roll. 

Another English film funster, Joyce 
Grenfell, is on a new Elektra disc (EKL- 
84), repeating the sly, sophisticated 
songs and sketches she performed a 
few seasons ago on Broadway. Some 
of it may be just too English for most 
Americans, but there are a number of 
gems—such as the take-off on an Ameri- 
can institution she calls the “Top of the 
Morning Breakfast Club Radio Show.” 

—Roy HEMMING 





Here’s the new rim fire rifle that puts 

you ahead of every other 22 shooter in town. 

The same structural-nylon used in missiles and industrial 

machine parts has been used to create a super-strong gun that 

weighs just four pounds. Friction-free steel parts glide on nylon bear- 

ings, need no lubrication. It’s an autoloader that nails targets, tin 
cans and small game with tremendous accuracy, too. 

The handsome Nylon 66 cOmes with Mohawk Brown or Seneca 
Green stock, has perfect checkering, decorated grip cap, white in- 
Jays and spacers. Top-of-grip thumb safety. Adjustable rear sight. 
Magazine holds fourteen long rifle cartridges, plus one in chamber— 
85 shots in all. See the Nylon 66 at your dealer’s now! 


The Revolutionary New Remington 


..and the new Remington 
“Hi-Speed” 22's with 





Remington, 


26. vs. ont orf 


*Bizandore"’, *‘Hi-Speed”’ are Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc.. Bridgeport 2, Conn. In Canafa 
Remington Arms of Canada Limited, 36 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., Toronto, Ont 


“GOLDEN” BULLETS 


For tremendous power and superb accuracy, shoot 
new Remington “Hi-Speed” 22’s with bright, ex- 
tra-hard “golden”’ bullets. 

At 50 yards out, a Remington “Hi-Speed” packs 
more punch than a standard 22 does at the muzzle. 
In addition, each precision-made Remington car- 
tridge uses exclusive non-corrosive “Kleanbore™ 
priming. Buy this . 
great ammunition 
today with both 
solid and hollow 
point “golden” 
bullets! 





Show of the Week: This year, when a 
new President will be elected, the two 
candidates are meeting in a series of 
four “Great Debates” on_ television, 
This arrangement is uniqué in modern 
times, although debating was the ac- 
cepted method of campaigning in the 
1800’s. You may be interested in see- 
ing Vice-President Nixon and Senator 
Kennedy, both brilliant debaters, face 
each other. There’s a debate this week, 
on Thursday, October 13, over all net- 
works. 

> On Wednesday, October 12, NBC 
will premiere a new situation comedy, 
Peter Loves Mary, starring Peter Lind 
Hayes and his wife, Mary Healy. They'll 
play two characters they really under- 
stand—a show business husband and 
wife. 

Also on Wednesday, The Armstrong 
Circle Theater, over CBS, resumes its 
“actuals”—dramatizations of real events 
~with “Engineer of Death: The Eich- 
mann Story.” This is the fantastic tale 


of the Nazi executioner and of how he 
was tracked down and captured in his 
Argentine hiding place. 
> Another note of interest on Thurs- 
day, October 13, is ABC's Silents, 
Please. This week, you'll see a cut ver- 
sion of The Thief_of Bagdad, starring 
Douglas Fairbanks, a great romantic 
hero of the silent-film era whose acting 
was of the “acrobatic” school. 
> Friday, October 14, brings The Bell 
Telephone Hour’s “The Unforgettable 
Music of Vincent Youmans.” The lovely 
compositions of Youmans will be sung 
and danced by a fine cast—Patrice Mun- 
sel; Janet Blair; Gretchen Wyler; Earl 
Wrightson; Bambi Linn and Kelly 
Brown; The Norman Luboff Choir; Red 
Nichols and His Orchestra; and the two- 
piano team of Whittemore and Lowe. 
> On Saturday morning NBC will take 
the wraps off a new cartoon show, 
King Leonardo, which will tell the ad- 
ventures of a very unusual African lion. 
Another Saturday debut, on ABC, 
will be The Roaring '20’s, an adventure 
series set in New York in that hectic 
decade. It will feature Donald May and 
Rex Reason as reporters, and Dorothy 
Provine as an entertainer. 
> Sunday brings several interesting pro- 
grams. There’s something new on The 
Ed Sullivan Show, over CBS, beginning 
this week. Once a month, there will be 
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a special hour, “See America with Ed 
Sullivan.” In this monthly offering, Ed 
will take his show to different cities in 
the United States, and performers who 
were either born or got their starts in 
these cities will do their stuff against 
their native backgrounds. This week 
you'll see Johnny Mathis, Peggy Lee, 
Mort Sahl, Dorothy Kirsten, and Dave 
Brubeck at work in San Francisco. 

Another CBS Sunday program is the 
first telecast of the National Automobile 
Show, and you'll be able to see all the 
"61 models. For the first time, the show 
will be held in Detroit, the headquar- 
ters of the automobile industry. 

There'll be a non-Dinah Dinah Shore 
Show over NBC this Sunday. “Love Is 
Funny” is a comedy look at romance, 
with Art Linkletter as the host, and 
Chuck (The Rifleman) Connors, Zsa 
Zsa Gabor, Alan Young, Betty Garrett, 
and Jimmie Rodgers participating in 
the fun. 

This week’s effort on NBC’s The 
Shirley Temple Show is “The Prince 
and the Pauper,” a delightful tale of 
two boys who switch their identities. 
Gig Young stars. 
>» ABC’s Expedition! on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 18, will take us, for the second 
straight week, to the sky-scraping 
Himalaya Mountains. 

—Dicx KLEINER 











IS ONE OF THESE IN YOUR 
FU TURE ? ust tora moment, took with a very persona! 


eye at the challenging tools of the pharmacist or the chemist, the 
biologist or the engineer. Would it interest you to master these tools 
and disciplines, to employ them in discovering and producing drugs 
to safeguard health and to cure disease? Then there may be a stimu- 
lating direction of study ahead — and, later, a rewarding place for you 
at The Upjohn Company. 


We are pharmaceutical manufacturers, makers of more than 500 
drugs prescribed by your doctor and dispensed by your pharmacist. 
From Upjohn research laboratories have come a significant number 
of new medicines: compounds for arthritis, for pneumonia, for nutri- 
tional deficiencies, for diabetes. 


Our most important need—and the most important need of other 
pharmaceutical manufacturers —is for pharmacists, biologists, chem- 
ists and engineers. These are the specialists who discover, analyze, 
test and produce new drugs. At Upjohn, these experts work on the 
frontiers of science. Enjoying the prestige and rewards to which skill 


and education entitle them, they also feel the deep satisfaction of 
contributing to the well-being of man. 
if you are interested in learning how you may develop the skill and 
ability to win yourself a place in the pharmaceutical field, by all 
means ask us for further information. 


[Upjohn |... Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


r— danteleeceiibatentijaiammpenees 


The Upjohn Company, Dept. 914, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Please send me, without obligation, the pamphlets | have checked: 

What is a Chemist? [1] What is a Pharmacist? (1) 

What is a Biologist? 1) What is an Engineer? [— 
What is a Medica! Technologist? (1) 
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STAMPS 


Read This First 
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Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
before 


Ai 


for stamps. 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these 

al” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 





If the adver- | 


| 
| 


“ap | 


to write your nome and address on your letter and 
left-hand corner of the envelope. If | 


on the upper 
poo do not intend to buy any of the “approve!” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
if you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
should ask your parents’ advice before send- 
for stamps. If any yr 4 feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of oe Mogo- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 


FREE! 


jungle beasts. 
Free stam magazine. 
St. Catharine’s 162, Onta 


GIGANTIC COLLECTIONS 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 
Col High 


lonies — Value Pictorials, etc. 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 
free with approvals. Send 5¢ for posta 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 








] GIANT ST, AMP Z00 3 
Snakes, Leopards Rhinoceros 

® Zabu, meals ye a ther flerce 
Approval is. Send x handling 
LINCOLN” STAMP co., 














How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 
Make sure the delivery address is correct 





Family Trees 

“I say, Bryson, wasn’t a 
member of your family in the 

“Yes, vaudeville.” 

“What did she do?” 

“Some blighter sawed her in 

“Your sister, wasn’t it?” 

“My half-sister.” 


feminine 
theatre?” 


half.” 


Chatswor 


Congenial Suvitor 

Girl’s father: “Young man, 

the lights out here at 10 p.m.” 

Boy friend: “That's okay. We 
be reading.” 


we turn 


wont 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Makes your haircut fit your head! 


No matter how you like your hair cut—you'll look better 


tS ie 


SHORT Cait 


when you use Short Cut. This new, non-greasy hair groom 
adds body to the hair fibers, makes your haircut fit your 


head. Keeps hair neat all day—and helps condition your 
scalp into the bargain. Takes about 2 seconds a day, costs 
a fast .50 plus tox 


Od Spice SHORT CUT: 


HAIR GROOM 














A likeness of the Finnish soldier and 
statesman, Gustav Mannerheim, appears 
on the lastest “Champion of Liberty” 4- 
and 8-cent stamps. These stamps will 
be issued in Washington, D. C., on 
October 26. 

Mannerheim, who died in 1951, is 
regarded by the people of Finland as 
a national hero. He led the armed 
forces of his country in 1918 to free 
Finland from Russian rule. When Fin- 
land became a republic in 1919, Man- 
nerheim served for a time as head of 
the government. 

Twenty years later, Mannerheim 
again took command of the Finnish 
army when his country was invaded by 
the Soviet Union. The war ended for 
Finland in 1944, when it signed a treaty 
with the U. S. S. R. That same year 
Mannerheim was elected president of 
the Finnish Republic. 

Another “Champion of Liberty’ 
stamp is having rough going in Czecho- 
slovakia. This U. S. stamp, issued 
March, 1960, honors Thomas Masaryk. 
A Czech patriot, he was the founder 
and president of the first Republic of 
Czechoslovakia in 1918, and an enemy 
of commuism. 

Czechoslovakia is now a Communist 
country. The Communists have refused 
to accept mail from the U. S. bearing 
the Masaryk stamp. Such mail has 
either been delivered with the stamp re- 
moved, or returned to the U. S. marked 
“not admitted.” 

On October 18, a new 4-cent com- 
memorative stamp marking the 100th 
anniversary of the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica will have its first-day sale in New 
York. Boys’ Clubs of America is a na- 
tional federation, supported by funds 
from Community Chests. 

Watch for these forthcoming U. S. 
commemorative stamps: “Wheels of 
Freedom,” honoring the automobile in- 
dustry, to be issued October 15 in De- 
troit, Michigan; “The First Automated 
Post Office in the United States,” issued 
in Providence, R. L., on October 20. 

—M. Ronan 
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The cars are safer...the roads are safer... 


j ! 
the rest is up to you! 
Every time you drive, you are in the quarterback spot . . . completely responsible for every play. Your 
parents and the parents of your passengers rely on you to do a safe, mature job of driving, as do the 
authorities who issued your license. 

But there’s a safe-driving “‘team”’ that gives you plenty of up-front blocking help. Automotive designers 
build new safety into each year’s models with features that combine comfort with better control. Traffic 
experts continually strive for new safety patterns. And highway engineers remodel old roads or replace 
them with modern highways to make it easier to drive safely. 

Yes, you have plenty of help, but only you can call the signals that make it work. Simply practice 
maturity, caution, alertness . . . and give the other fellow the breaks you’d like to get. Once you’ve estab- 
lished a dependable driving reputation in this way, you’l! be surprised at how often Dad will be happy to 
part with those car keys! 


he ee . 


“~~ 


” 
a 





oS ae m eR ege oa ! 
A car is a big responsibility . . . so handle with care! GENERAL MOTORS 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Snapshooter? .. . Advanced amateur? ... everyone has a 
AWARDS chance to win big prizes in the new 1961 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards. 

If ever you have taken a picture that you’re proud of, with any type 
of camera, then you should enter this nationwide contest. 

There’s a category for experts as well as for the most casual box camera 
user. Here’s what your favorite picture can be worth: $100, $50, $25 or 
any one of 5 honorable mentions in each classification plus supplementary 
awards! Cash prizes are doubled for pictures taken on Ansco films. 

The contest includes 3 divisions and 15 classifications that cover every 
phase of picture-taking in both color and black-and-white. Anyone in 
grades 7 through 12 may submit any number of color transparencies or 
black-and-white prints .. . and anyone can win! Read your rules booklet 
carefully, fill in the entry blank, and enter! Rules booklets and entry 
blanks are available at your Ansco photo dealer or from Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, New York. Remember, whether you prefer to photograph people, 
places or things—there’s a category in which you might win! Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York, A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
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Wrong-Way Aid? 

Much of the $100,000,000 available 
annually for college scholarships may 
be going to the wrong students—“good 
grade-getters” who often have little cre- 
talent and who do not need the 
money. 

So says Dr. John L. Holland, 
research director of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corp., the country’s largest 
single dispenser of scholarship funds 

$20,000,000 in the last five years). 

Writing with his assistant, Laura P. 
Kent, in the College and University 
quarterly, Holland reports that more 
than a third of the available scholar- 
ship money is concentrated in 50 of the 
nation’s 2,000 colleges and universities. 
This, he notes, enables them to “wield 
considerable power in recruiting intel- 
lectual talent.” 

The criteria of the favored 50, 
Holland asserts, place heavy emphasis 
on high scores on aptitude and achieve- 
tests and on good high school 
grades. “Generally, such measures are 
moderately accurate for predicting col- 
but have little relation to 
post-college achievement,” he says. 

These scholarship procedures, the re- 
“eliminate students with 
creative ability but relatively 
low academic records and test scores.” 

The institutions also favor students 
above-average-income 
families. Ironically, Holland says, these 
students frequently have greater “fi- 
nancial need” than do youngsters from 
poorer families—largely because they 
select more costly, prestige colleges. 

To counteract the present trend, 
Holland calls for a search for students 
with creative ability as well as high 
scholastic aptitude, and urges that 
iid be given to youngsters from 
families. 


ative 
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Stiffer Standards 


Several major changes designed to 
strengthen instruction in the Los An- 
geles junior and senior high schools is 
under consideration by the city school 
board. 

The changes, which would stiffen 
graduation requirements and expand 
the school day, were recommended by 
a special committee composed of 23 


East Greenbush Jr. H 


Wide World vhow 


S. in New York State boasts twin teachers Constance Teresa 


Duch (left), and Teresa Constance Duch (right). Both sisters teach art and occupy 


adjoining classrooms. 


Students looking on are Clifford Laraway and Laura Gar- 


rison. This is the first year that the Duch twins have taught in the same school. 


supervisors and administrators in the 
school system. 

Foremost among the recommenda- 
tions was that graduation requirements 
be increased from the present minimum 
of 150 semester hours to 170 hours for 
most pupils, and to as much as 190 
hours for some. Only students majoring 
in art, music, industrial arts, and gen- 
eral education would continue to have 
a graduation requirement of 150 se- 
mester hours. 

Students who meet some, but not all, 
of the requirements for graduation 
would receive a “certificate” instead of 
a diploma. This would signify that 
their scholastic achievements were in 
line with their abilities, and that their 
citizenship and attendance records 
were satisfactory. 

Those who do graduate, if another 
proposal is adopted, would receive a 
“descriptive” diploma, showing the ed- 
ucational program taken. In addition, 
graduates would receive a wallet-size 
photostat of the diploma, which would 
show prospective employers where ad- 
ditional information concerning the 
graduate could be obtained. 

The descriptive diplomas would also 
carry seals to indicate superior scholas- 
tic achievement. A gold seal, which 


would signify graduation “with high 
honors,” would be awarded to students 
wh» have achieved an A or A— aver- 
age; a silver seal, representing gradu- 
ation “with honors,” would go to pupils 
with a B or B+ average. 

Other major recommendations would 
provide: 
® Expansion of the school day to in- 
clude six periods of instruction for all 
pupils. 
® Expansion of special programs for 
academically talented pupils. 
®& Reduction of the number of required 
semester periods of physical education 
in senior high schools. 


Science Shy 


Science teaching in the elementary 
school may be getting “short shrift” be- 
cause of the teacher’s basic dislike of 
the subject, a Univ. of Illinois science 
education specialist observes. 

In a survey of 116 elementary teach- 
ers in a township school system near 
Chicago, Prof. Sidney Rosen found that 
although 84 teachers responding to a 
yes-or-no question professed to enjoy 
teaching science, some added state- 
ments which indicated the opposite. 
Thirteen teachers stated frankly that 
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they disliked science teaching, and 19 
were noncommittal. 

“A sense of inadequacy due to lack of 
a science background is probably why 
teachers dislike teaching science, and, 
in some cases, neglect it,” says Profes- 
sor Rosen. 

His survey showed that 67 of the 
teachers (about 58 per cent) had taken 
no more than two courses in science in 
college. Only 38 (about a third) had 
taken courses in science methods as 
undergraduates and five had _ taken 
graduate work in methods of teaching 
elementary science. 

Maximum class time reported 
in teaching science among the 
was five hours per week (by one 
teacher). Five teachers were ad- 
mittedly giving an average of 
utes a day to science. Average time 
spent: slightly over an hour and a half 
per week. 

“Whether the 
teaching materials, in-servic¢ 
mer workshop courses for teachers 
some other solution, the student is 
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group 
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ing to be the loser until the problem 
of personal biases against science is 


solved.” says Professor Rosen 


No Strings 


In a move that may mark a new era 
in philanthropic support of higher edu- 
cation, the Ford Foundation has granted 
a total of $46 million to five private 
universities 

They are Stanford ($25 million) 
Notre Dame ($6 million), Johns Hop- 
kins ($6 million), Denver ($5 million), 
and Vanderbilt ($4 million ) 

Breaking with the traditional pattern 
of foundation grants, Ford placed no re- 
strictions on how the money could be 
spent. The objective of the grants, ac- 
cording to Ford Foundation president 
Henry T. Heald: “to assist institutions 
in different regions of 
try to reach and sustain a wholly 
level of excellence 


istrative effectiveness, and 
support 


the coun- 
new 
academic admin- 
financial 


grants: 
total 
in “new funds 


The only requirement of the 


the five universities must rais¢ 


million more 


donors in the ext two 


of $117 
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to five vears 
cked the 
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they 
new 


Ford’s action may have k 


props out from under a major 
of educational foundations: that 
institutions to “thi 
attract grants, in- 
universities to 


self- 


encourage K up 


projects me rely to 
enabling 


programs for 


stead ot 
their 
improvement. 

Although Ford intends to keep 
off its grants, it will carefully and con- 
stantly study how the funds are being 
used “to determine,” as one official 
noted, “how productive this permissive 
ipproach to philanthropy turns out 
to be ; 


In Brief 


State aid for gifted pupils 
mended in a proposal to b 
to the California legislature in January. 
As approved by the State Board of 
the proposal calls for up 
paid 


produce own 


hands 


is recom- 
submitted 


Education, 
to $300 per gifted pupil to be 
vearly to districts which maintain spe- 
cial programs for the top two per cent 
f all public school students 


& Outstanding teen-agers entering col- 
lege this fall received letters last month 
trom the Woodrow Wilson National Fel- 
lowship Foundation urging them to con- 
sider college teaching as a career. The 
appeal went to 36,598 young people 
who received distinction in the National 
Merit Scholarships program and the 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search. 


& Foreign teaching posts in Army-oper- 


ited schools for American children in 


Okinawa, Korea, Japan, Germany, and 
France are open to teachers having a 
bachelor’s degree, teacher training, and 
two years of teaching experience. Es- 
pecially needed are primary grade 
teachers. For applications, write 
Teacher Recruitment, Civilian Person- 
nel Office, U.S. Army Engineer District, 
Eastern Ocean, 346 Broadway, New 


York 13, N.Y. 


Don’t Miss... 
like it or not! 


The Cults of “Research” and “Crea- 
tivity,” by Jacques Barzun, in the Octo- 
ber Harper's. The mania for research 
in our colleges is seriously weakening 
our educational system, warns Barzun 
He says the emphasis on research has 
produced an invidious system of aca 
demic promotion, perverted the under- 
graduate curriculum, and brought about 
the professional teacher's contempt of 
teaching 

Annotated Bibliography of Materials 
in Economic Education, 1960-61, a 52 
page pamphlet with a special teaching 
aids section and a bibliography listing 
addresses of 193 
Joint Council on Eco- 
46th St., New 


names and sources 
Available from 
Education, 2 W. 


N.Y. 


nomi 
York 36 


SAFE-DRIVING 
LESSONS BEGIN 
IN 
SCHOOL 


Here’s how you can help: In this week's 
issue of the Scholastic magazines, Gen- 
eral Motors has an advertisement which 
emphasizes the student’s responsibility 
when driving. As a reminder, you might 
post a copy of this ad on your school 
bulletin board. For as many reprints as 
you want, simply write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING - 


( 50 ce nts 


DETROIT 2, MICH 





Teleguide, 
“SHANGRI-LA” 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


HEN the late James Hilton wrote 

Lost Horizon in 1933, it was hailed 
as a well-told story that made cracking 
good reading. When you see the Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame television version 
of Hilton’s 27-year-old work, re-titled 
“Shangri-La,” you will see a play as up- 
to-date as this evening's newspaper. 
The story is of a hidden city in the 
Himalayas — called Shangri-La — where 
the inhabitants hope to keep civilization 
alive during the coming Dark Ages, 
after a nuclear Armageddon. 

Many of your teen-age students will 
know the basic story line (having seen 
Ronald Colman in the movie version of 
Lost Horizon on TV late shows). But 
“Shangri-La” (Oct. 24, 9:30 to 11 p.m. 
Eastern Time, NBC-TV), is an _ in- 
triguing demonstration of the enormous 
possibilities of television as an art form 
in its own right. 

Writers Jerome Lawrence and Rob- 
ert E. Lee (who adapted Hilton's 
work for television) have teamed up 
with composer Harry Warren and direc- 
tor George Schaefer to create a unique 
“play with music.” In the creators’ own 
words, “the music is intervoven with 
the story-telling, to express an emotion, 
the shimmering glow of a mountain top. 
or a moment so lyrical that singing be- 
comes more natural than speaking.” In 
short, don’t expect to see elaborate 
“dance numbers” and the rest that go 
with the usual TV “musical.” 

The settings, too, are very different 
from what one usually finds. Say the 
creators: “The settings have the purity 
of space: the arch of the sky, the 
lonely beauty of a snow-capped peak.” 
They “suggest beauty and let the 
imaginations of watchers supply their 
own ideal image of Shangri-la.” 

Intriguing? Then, given your leader- 
ship, your students, from small tots to 
those ready for college, will be en- 
thralled by the magic of television. At 


Stanley Solomon teaches at Linton 
H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


the same time they will experience this 
unusual play on a number of different 
levels. Here’s how: 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Have as many youngsters as pos- 
sible read Lost Horizon (although the 
book is by no means necessary). I've 
ordered paperbacks from Scholastic’s 
Readers’ Choice catalogue. Pocket 
Books also publishes the novel at 25 
cents. 

2. Show your students what the 
Himalayas are like. Even small fry will 
enjoy viewing, via the opaque projector, 
superb colored photos found in The 
Picture of Everest, by Alfred Gregory, 
or black-and-white shots in John Hunt's 
Our Everest Adventure and Conquest 
of Everest. Such photos tell more than 
thousands of words. 

8. Hear an oral report on _ the 
Tibetan religion (especially the concept 
of time), or on the role played by 
Sherpas in mountain-climbing. Tenz- 
ing’s Tiger of the Snows and Lowell 
Jackson Thomas’ Out of This World 
are excellent sources. 

4. Ask your science-fiction aficionados 
to discuss with the class various ways 
time is viewed by science-fiction writ- 
ers. George Pal’s movie version of The 
Time Machine is apropos. 

5. Above all, direct your charges to 
listen to the various uses of music and 
to view settings in “Shangri-La” with 
care, They are hallmarks (that’s a pun, 
son) of this play. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. Discuss distinctive contributions of 
television to the play. In Act I, for 
example, how was the camera used (in 
the airplane scene) to suggest the awe- 
some and mysterious mood of the 
Himalayas? In the same scene, how 
was the camera used to show (in con- 
trast to telling with words) the anxiety 


Richard Basehart stars as Conway, who 
crashes in the Himalayan Mountains and 
discovers the hidden city of Shangri-la. 
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of the passengers just before the plane 
crashes? 

2. How is the sense of unreality sug- 
gested by the settings? Where else on 
TV have students seen non-literal 
settings? (A good example was last 
years show, The Tempest.) 

3. Was it a wise idea to add music 
to this play in the first place? Are there 
any occasions in life when singing be- 
comes more natural than speaking? Are 
the half-singing, half-speaking rhymed 
parts of “Shangri-La” effective? 

4. Which is a more fitting title, “Lost 
Horizon” or “Shangri-La”? What factors 
influence the choice of titles for movies 
and TV? 

5. Why is fantasy so popular in some 
mass media (Walt Disney and comics 
for instance)? Which does TV do bet- 
ter, fantasy or factual reports? 

6. Character portrayal in “Shangri- 
La” may have been sacrificed for the 
sake of the settings and the music. Do 
students think so? How much do they 
learn about the characters’ backgrounds 
and their motivations? What questions 
about the lives of Conway and the oth- 
ers are left unanswered? Does tele- 
drama, in general, sacrifice character 
portrayal for action? 

7. Explore some of the ramifications 
of “Shangri-La’s” theme with your 
bright young people. For instance: 
How is Conway like Hamlet? Apply to 
the theme of “Shangri-La” Hamlet’s 
soliloquy: “To be, or not to be... .” 

8. Is it always better to meet prob- 
lems head on? Thoreau, in Walden, 
didn’t think so. Harry (Only in Amer- 
ica) Golden says Thoreau was better 
able to solve major problems by thus 
escaping from them, Would students 
agree? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Moderation is a key to the happi- 
ness of those who live in Shangri-La. 
Have youngsters explore the Greek 
concept of “nothing too much.” Edith 
Hamilton’s The Greek Way is a good 
start. 

2. Encourage artistic youngsters to 
paint or draw their own interpretations 
of Shangri-La. Perhaps one of you 
budding electronic engineers will tape 
for you some of the interesting musical 
portions of the teledrama (as in Act I 
when the travelers first sight Shangri- 
La). Then play back this music for stu 
dents, asking them to comment on how 
well it communicates feelings the crea- 
tors’ intended (mentioned earlier). 

8. Assign younger children to tell 
about favorite comic strip characters 
who live in worlds of their own. Ask 
them to give opinions on the possibility 
of a place like Shangri-La actually exist- 
ing in this modern world (or in space 
around it). 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: W< 
Review, pp. 8-10, and Neu smakers 
p. 7 


rld News in 


‘. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi 
zens at Work, p. 13; Battle Page, p. 12; 
Our Nation’s Immortals, p. 23; also, ses 
World News in Review, pp. 8-10 

3. World Geography: Unit on Brit 
ain, pp. 14-20: also, see World News in l. 
Review, pp. 8-10. 

4. World History: Unit on Britain 
especially pp. 16-20; also, see World 
News in Review, pp. 8-10, and News 
makers, p. 7. 

5. American 
p. 12; Our Nation’s Immortals, p. 23; 
also, see World News in Review, pp. 
8-10. 

6. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and 
How Would You Solve It?, p. 28. 

7. Testing Material: A workbook | 
page on the Unit on Britain, p. 21; also 2. 
see the questions which appear on the 
pages of this Teaching Guide. 

8. General Interest: Crossword puz 
zle, sports, TV-Radio news, film re 
views, etc., beginning on p. 22 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


One of the Newsmakers this week is Market, Britain 


Ireland’s Frederick Henry Boland, r Free Trade Association. 
both groups are attempting to prevent 

onomic rivalry between them. 
the United 
language, common 


cently elected president of the U.N 
General Assembly. The second News- 
maker is Belgium’s young monarch, 3. Britain and 


Baudouin I, share a common 


BATTLE PAGE (p. 12) 


Here the two major parti 
he question of providing tax 
medical care for the aged. 


UNIT: BRITAIN (pp. 14-20) the U. S. in 
Key Ideas to Stress 


Britain’s island 
fected its culture and character in many 
ways. With a limited land area 
cannot raise enough food for its huge 
population. It must sell manufactured 
goods abroad to pay for its imports of 
History: Battle Page food and raw materials, Britain is a 
3 world leader in manufacturing, and is 
developing atomic powe1 
dwindling fuel supplies. At 
Britain’s economy is booming and the 
iverage Briton has a higher sta 
ing than ever before. 
2. In recent years. Britain has been 
faced with many challenges. Its world- 
wide empire is rapidly shrinking. 
suffered fearful destruction in World 
War II, when enemy aircraft overcame 
the natural defensive barrier provided 
by the English Channel. When its trade 
vith Europe was threatened by the 
formation ot the European ( ommon 
joined the European 


Britain AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


customs, democratic traditions, and de 
votion to freedom. Although Britain 
has a monarch, political power rests al 
most entirely in the Parliament—elected 
by universal suffrage. The British won 
their freedoms gradually over several] 
Today Britain is allied with 


lebate 


upp yrted 


centuries. 
defending democracy 
against totalitarian aggression. 


location has af- Assignments 


. Pages 14-15: (1) What territorial] 
areas are included in the United King 
dom? (2) Account for the importance 
of foreign trade to Britain. (3) What 
are Britain’s chief natural resources? 

4) Summarize the ties which bind the 
United States and Britain in close 
friendship. 

2. Pages 18-20: (1) Identify: John 
Bull, Magna Charta, Winston Churchill. 
Harold Macmillan. (2) Explain the role 
of each in Britain’s system of govern 
ment: Parliament, national elections. 
i, prime minister, political parties, th 


Britain 


] 
replace 


present, 


ndard of 


} 
monarch, (3) List former British col 


onies which have become independent 
nations. (4) Explain the problem posed 
by the European Common Market to 
Britain’s trade with Europe. What is 
Britain doing about the problem? (5) 
Summarize Britain’s position in the cold 


Leaders of ee 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Map Work 


Have students draw freehand maps of 


States 





News Boxes 


S h Ol Veal we W 


ll publish on 


From time to time during t 
t it news summaries tor use 


these teacher pages up-to-the-minut 
with the 1960-61 Scholastic Magazines’ News Map. Your class 


receives this 33” x 44” wall ip with ¢ r more orders of 


World Week. This map has be especially prepared for Scholas- 
tic Magazines by C. S. Hammond & Co., well-known map makers 


Cuban Premier Castro edges nearer Com- 
munist orbit, continues anti-U. S. campaign. 
Other nations in hemisphere, in warning to 
Soviets, condemn “intervention from outside 
powers in affairs of the American republics.” 


Presidential candidates Nixon and Ken- 
nedy, Vice-Presidential candidates Lodge 
and Johnson jet to all parts of country in 
crammed campaign schedule. They stress 
foreign policy, defense issues before voters. 


for Your 1960-61 News Map 


editorial supervision of the editors of World Week 


unde t 
1 s on the changing face of our world- 


It ofters t latest boundarie 
includ ill the new nations of Africa. It is color keyed to show 
you at a glance just which countries are allied with the U. S. (in 
NATO, SEATO, the Rio Pact, etc.), which countries belong to 
the ¢ imunist bloc, and which are neutral or uncommitted 


Fifteen newly independent African nations 
and Mediterranean island of Cyprus admit- 
ted to United Nations. U. N. troops sta- 
tioned in Republic of Congo to preserve 
peace between opposing political factions. 


India and Pakistan settle bitter eight-year- 
old dispute over use of Indus River waters, 
which flow through both countries. Massive 
development programs will bring millions 
of additional acres under cultivation. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 5-T 





the British Isles in their notebooks, us- 
ing the map on page 15. Students 
should write in the names of major 
cities; neighboring bodies of water; and 
facing Britain 
English Channel. 


European countries 


across the 


Map Reading 


Place a map of The World on the 
board for general reference. Students 
can work at their desks with the map 
on page 15. 


(1) What countries make up the 
United Kingdom? Why do we omit the 
Republic of Ireland and __ include 
northern Ireland? (2) What bodies of 
separate Britain from the con- 
tinent? (3) Between what lines of lati- 
tude is Britain located? What does this 
suggest about its climate? How would 
vou explain Britain’s mild climate at 
this northerly latitude? (4) Would you 
that Britain’s coastline 
works to its advantage or disadvantage? 
How has Britain’s loca- 
tion been a factor in its development 
as a leading maritime nation? (6) Why 
has Britain's location been important 
during past wars? How have modern 
weapons reduced Britain’s safety? 


wate! 


say irregular 


Explain. (5) 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 16-17) 


1. Some persons in Britain have com- 
plained that the pageantry shown in 
the pictures is a needless expense. If 
British, would you vote to 
continue it or abolish it? Why? 

2. Since the British monarch has 
very little real power, why do the Brit- 
ish retain the monarchy? 


you were 


Discussion Questions (pp. 14-15) 


1) Since Britain lacks so many basic 


natural resources, how did it become 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 


October 19, 1960 
Special Issue: U. S. and World Affairs 
Annual—Your Key to Understanding 
the News, 1960-61 edition, packed 
with background data and vital facts 
about each region of the world. 


October 26, 1960 
Unit: Free Europe's Big Four—2. 


France. 





one of the world’s leading industrial 
nations? (2) During World Wars | and 
Il, the enemy used submarine warfare 
extensively in its effort to defeat Britain. 
Why submarine warfare in particular? 
(3) Since Britain has fertile farm land, 
why does it import food? (4) Suppose 
you visited Britain, would you feel 
very much at home? Why or why not? 
(5) What do the British and American 
ways of life have in common? How do 
they differ? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 18-20) 


(1) In what way is Parliament the 
voice of the people? If a newspaper 
headline said, “Britain’s government 
falls,” what would that mean to you? 
What is meant by saying that the 
British monarch “reigns but does not 
rule”? (2) How has the British Empire 
changed since World War II? (3) How 
is Britain’s commercial leadership being 
challenged by the European Common 
Market? (4) What is Britain doing 
about this challenge? 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 21) 


In this issue World Week presents a 
biographical sketch of Samuel Morse, 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 





FRANCE 
Oct. 26 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Two Y ears of the de Gaull. 
Administration June 1958—June 1960 
French Affairs No. 101), 1960, free; Com- 
munaute, 1959, tree; France and Her Peo- 
ple, 1959, free; The Young Face of France, 
1960, free; French Embassy Press & Infor- 
Division, 972 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y. France Under de Gaulle, 
by E. S. Furniss, Jr. (Headline Series No. 
139), 1960, 35¢, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. A Pocket Guide to France, latest edi- 
tion, 25¢; Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D, C. 

ARTICLES: “French Community and 
Western Security,” by C. Quigley, Current 
History, Aug., 1960. “Eternal France,” Na- 


maton 


tional Geographic Magazine, June, 1960. 
‘De Gaulle: The West Finds a Spokes- 
nan,” by E. Taylor, Reporter, May 12, 
1960. “De Gaulle Faces an Anguished 
Army,” by D. Schoenbrun, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Feb. 14, 1960. “De Gaulle Wins 
for Now, Faces Test Later,” Business Week, 
Feb. 6, 1960. 


FILMS: France and Its People, 13 min- 
utes, sound, black & white or color, sale 
or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. 
Farming, industry, relations with the U. S., 
architecture, food, religion, customs, etc. 


FILMSTRIPS: France Today, 39 frames, 
free loan, Current Affairs Films, 527 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Discusses 
France's political, economic, and colonial 
problems with emphasis on the current Al- 
gerian situation. 
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inventor of the telegraph. Urge your 
students to read the contest rules on 
page 22, Cash awards go to the best 
letters submitted by students. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY QUIZ (p. 6) 


This is the second in the current Shell 
Oil series on traffic safety. The first 
appeared in the September 28th issue. 
\ suggestion for a class assignment: Ask 
students to make a list of traffic hazards 
that have not been shown in the Shell 
series to date. Opposite each, the stu- 
dent should put a check mark to indi- 
cate whether he thinks the hazard could 
be included in a drawing in which nine 
other hazards would be shown. Some 
hazards are not easily shown in a situa- 
tion showing many others. For example, 
the hazard of a bee buzzing around 
your head while driving a car. (Inci- 
dentally, what is the safest approach to 
overcoming the bee hazard?) 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 21! 

I. Cartoon Reading: 1-John Bull; 2-that 
the common interests of Britain and the 
U. S. far outweigh the differences which 
might divide them; 3-NATO and SEATO; 
4-the collapse of the Paris summit confer- 
ence, 

Il. True or False: 


minister; 3-true; 4-true: 


l-incorrect; 2-prim«¢ 
5-five: 6-Conserva- 
tive. 

Ill. What Did You Read?: 1-Northern; 
2-52; 3-intensive; 4-Britain lacks enough 
farm land to support its large population, 
so it must make every acre produce as 
much as possible; 5-Gulf Stream; 6-second; 
7-pound; 8-Harold Macmillan; 9-English 
Channel; 10-British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-Britain 
must export large quantities of merchan- 
dise in order for its essential im- 
ports; 2-The six members of the Common 
Market 


barriers among them and to charge iden- 


to pay 
have agreed to remove all trade 
tical tariffs on goods from outside. As a 
result, British goods might cost more in 


the Common Market countries, and they 
would be harder to sell 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 22 
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CONANT REPORTS ON 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


R. JAMES B. CONANT this week 
recommendations for 
high 


released his 
education in American 
schools. 

Addressed to school board members— 
and initially distributed to 40,000 su 
perintendents and board members—the 
report follows Dr. Conant’s influential 
The American High School Today, pub 
lished last year. 

The 46-page junior high report, A 
Memorandum to School Boards: Recom- 
mendations for Education in the Junior 
High School Years, contains 14 recom 
mendations which in Dr. Conant’s words 
are “purposely conservative.” 

In making the recommendations, Dr 
Conant concludes that “the place of 
grades 7, 8, and 9 in the organization 
of a school system is of less importance 
than the program provided.” He cites 
the “wide diversity” and “professional 
disagreement” about junior high organ 
ization. 

More important, he says, “the educa 
tional program in grades 7 and 8 should 
reflect the transitional nature of these 
grades. ...It is a crucial age in the 
transition from childhood to adulthood 
. . . These grades provide the transition 
from the elementary with its 
essentially child-centered emphasis to 
the high school with its greater em 
phasis on subject matter.” 

The 14 recommendations and othe 
principal observations: 


junior 


school 


All Pupils 


including 


> 1. Required Subjects for 
in Grades 7 and 8: English 
heavy emphasis on reading skills and 
composition), social studies (including 
emphasis on history and geography 

mathematics (arithmetic, except as 
noted in Recommendation 
ence. In addition, all pupils should re 
ceive instruction in art, music, and 
physical education. All girls should re 


and Scl 


Dr. Conant’s 14 recommendations 
here quoted verbatim, but in somewhat 
edited form—are reprinted courtesy of 
Educational Testing Service, the pub 
lisher. Further reproduction is pro 
hibited without the written permission 
of the publisher. Recommendations for 
Education in the Junior High School 
Years is copyright 1960 by James Bry 
ant Conant. Copies are available from 
ETS, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J., 07 
4640 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 27, 
Calif., for 50 cents each or three copies 
for $1.00. 


ceive instruction in home economics 
und all boys instruction in industrial 
arts. (See Recommendation 10 for the 
program in grade 9.) 


i 
[he instructional these 


program in 
grades is essentially a required pro- 
gram; electives begin in grade 9. “The 
academic subjects—English, 
studies, mathematics, 
ence—should be given one period a day 
for five days a week, or the equivalent. 
From my observations 60 to 70 per cent 
of weekly classroom time might well be 
devoted to these subjects.” 


re quired 


social and sci- 


> 2. New Developments in Mathe- 
matics and Foreign Languages: A small 
fraction of pupils should start algebra 
in grade 8. Some, if not all, pupils 
should start the study of a modern for- 
eign language on a conversational basis 
with a bilingual teacher in grade 7. 

“With few exceptions—possibly very 
bright children who advance a year in 
the primary grades—pupils should not 
“skip” grades; there is a need to de- 
velop social maturity prior to college 
entrance.... 

If a language is started in grade 7, 
the school board must be ready to 
finance continuing instruction in grades 

in the same language The 

school graduates in this group 
should be able to read a foreign news 
paper and discuss its contents fluently 
with an inhabitant of the country... . 1 
do not recommend commencing the 
study of a foreign language prior to 
grade 7 unless the community demands 
it, sufficient funds are available, bilin- 
gual teachers can be found, and a se- 


quential program can be assured.’ 


> 3. Basic Skills: Instruction in the 
basic skills begun in the elementary 
school should be continued as long as 
pupils can gain from the instruction. 
This statement applies particularly to 
reading and arithmetic. Pupils with av- 
erage ability should read at or above 
grade level; superior pupils consider- 
ibly above grade level. By the end of 
grade 9 even the poorest readers (ex- 
cept the mentally retarded) should read 
at least at the sixth-grade level. 

“The minimum goal for almost all 
pupils at the end of grade 9 is that 
these future voters should be able to 
read with comprehension the front page 
of a newspaper at a rate of about 200 
words a minute. Pupils who in grades 
7, 8, and 9 are reading a year or more 


Dr. James Bryant Conant 


below grade-level expectancy should 
have special provisions made for them. 
. .. Likewise, extra instructional periods 
in arithmetic should be provided for 
pupils who are achieving below grade 
level expectancy. 

“Ideally, all English teachers at the 
secondary level should be prepared to 
teach reading skills; unfortunately, they 
are not. In particular, the usual English 
teacher has not been trained to teach 
the reading skills needed by pupils with 
below-average ability. Therefore trained 
reading teachers may be needed for 
this purpose.” 


> 4. Extra-Class Activities: Group ac 
tivities which have particular relevance 
for early adolescents should be part of 
the total program. These include musi 
cal and dramatic activities, assembly 


and homeroom programs, interest clubs, 
intramural athletics, and student coun 


cil. 


> 5. Block-time and Departmentaliza- 
tion: Provisions should be made to as 
sure a smooth transition for the young 
adolescent from the elementary school 
to the secondary school. 

“There should be a block of time set 
aside, at least in grade 7, in which one 
teacher has the same pupils for two or 
more periods, generally in English and 
social studies. Otherwise, grades 7, 8, 
and 9 should be departmentalized.. . . 
Though I am not opposed to experi- 
mentation with the ‘core’ approach, | 
must make it plain that my advocacy 
of block-time teaching does not pre- 
suppose an endorsement of ‘core’ 
teaching.” 


> 6. Flexibility in Schedule: The daily) 
class schedule should be sufficiently, 
flexible to avoid the necessity for pupils 
to make choices between, for example, 
science and foreign languages. 

“I prefer a seven-period day or the 
equivalent; otherwise it is difficult to 





pay attention to the varying needs of 
children with different abilities. 
With a seven-period day, or 35-period 
week, 30 periods can be devoted to the 
required subjects, including activities, 
and the five extra periods can be used 
to meet individual needs and interest in 
foreign languages or any required sub- 
ject in which additional work is advis- 
able. 

“Note that with the seven-period day 
no provision need be made for study 
halls, which many educators frown 
upon. ... If the periods are 50 minutes 
m length, the total school day, includ- 
ing time for homeroom activities, pass- 
and lunch, ap- 
... This is not 
an excessive time in most 
communities. Some school days are en- 


ing between classes, 
proaches seven hours. 


amount of 
tirely too short.” 
> 7. Challenging All Pupils: Instruc- 
tion should be organized to provide in- 
tellectual challenge for the whole range 
of abilities found in a school. 
Grouping is up to the “superintend- 
ent and his staff 
ommend _ three 
courses with the bulk of the pupils in a 
middle 


I personally rv« 


groups in academic 


particular grade nm a large 


Preferably, the grouping should 


group 
] ) 


be accomplished subject by subject... .1 


have been especially impressed with the 
emphasis educators place on reading 
ability as one of the 


grouping 


major criteria for 


> 8. Guidance and Testing: A full-time 
specialist, or the equivalent, in guid- 
ance and testing should be available for 
every 250-300 pupils in grades 7 and 
8. The 


9-12 as well. 


same ratio applies to grades 


> 9. Homework, Marking, and Promo- 
tion: Meaningful homework is_profit- 
able in grades 7, 8, and 9; drudgery, 
however, is not meaningful homework. 
Teachers and principals should develop 
careful procedures to assure coordina- 
tion of homework assignments between 
teachers of different High 
standards should be maintained in aca- 
demic courses in grades 7, 8, and 9 
because of the necessity for mastery of 
basic skills. Some pupils take longer to 
develop these skills than other pupils, 
and this fact implies that standards of 
accomplishment, not effort alone, are 
the senior high school 
courses. 


subjects. 


needed below 
level in required academic 
This fact also implies that a few pupils 
might be held back, though certainly 
for no more than two vears, in the first 
eight grades. 

“I think a progression of homework 
from one hour a day in grade 7 to two 
hours by grade 9 is not excessive for 


many pupils....There is a serious 


problem of coordination of homework 


assignments to prevent any one teacher 
from usurping too much time. 

“A policy of non-promotion, or re- 
tention, should be applied with care 
and discrimination. Each case must be 
viewed separately, for repetition of a 
grade, like a poor homework assign- 
ment, may be useless and may, in fact, 
be harmful.” 


> 10. Program in Grade 9: In the ninth 
grade, the curriculum should provide 
for the usual sequential elective pro- 
gram as well as the continuation of the 
required course in general education. 
“I have urged in Recommendation | 
that science be a full-time subject. This 
acceleration of the science program 
means that often 
taught in grade 9 can be covered in 
grades 7 and 8. Therefore the 
duction of biology or a special physical 


general science as 


intro- 


science course in grade 9 has much to 
recommend it if the requisite laboratory 
facilities can be provided.” 


> 11. Minimum Special Facilities: Sat- 
isfactory instruction that the 
following facilities be available for 
pupils in grades 7 and 8: (1) a well- 
stocked library; a gymnasium with 
locker rooms and showers; (3) specially 


requires 


‘ 
-) 


equipped home economics rooms for 
girls and industrial arts rooms for boys; 
(4) an auditorium or assembly space 
for at least half the student body; (5) 
cafeteria space for at least one-third of 
the student body. 

“I consider the facilities listed above 
a bare minimum. Desirable as well are 
special art, music, and science rooms; 
however, it is possible to use portable 
equipment in these subjects.” 


> 12. Coordination of Subject Matter 
Instruction: Whatever the organization 
of a school system, there should be care- 
ful coordination in of the 
subject areas in grades K-12. 

“Without question, I consider the 
lack of what educators call articulation 
one of the most serious problems in 
many school systems. ... Many systems 
now have (special) coordinators for art, 
music, physical education, and other 
nonacademic subjects; they are fully as 
important for academic subjects.” 


each one 


> 13. Size of System-wide Professional 
Staff and Teacher Load, Grades 7-12: 
A balanced staff of 50 professionals for 
1.000 pupils is the minimum acceptable 
ratio for an adequately staffed school 
system. A higher ratio of professional 
staff to pupils is desirable. 

The teacher load in grades 7-12 
should be approximately the same in 
most subject The reasonable 
limits of this load are five teaching 
periods involving 125-150 pupils per 
day. Physical education teachers can 


areas. 
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carry a load of 200 pupils a day, 
whereas English teachers should be 
responsible for no more than 100 
pupils. It is possible that a few teachers 
of advanced academic electives in the 
senior high school may also have some- 
what smaller pupil loads. A professional 
librarian should be responsible for no 
more than 750 pupils. 

“. . . Using the recommended prac- 
tices in this and in my first report, one 
can show that a three-year junior high 
school might well have a ratio of 59 
professionals for 1,000 pupils, and a 
three-year senior high school a ratio of 
only 52 professionals for 1,000 pupils. 
. . . In fact, however, grades 9-12 are 
often better staffed than grades 7 and 
8... . Though it will cost money, one 
way in some communities to improve 
morale and to stop the exodus of good 
teachers from grades 7 and 8 is to 
equalize the teaching load of all teach- 
ers in grades 7-12.” 


> 14. Leadership Role of the Principal: 
The difference between a good school 
and a poor school is often the difference 
between a good and a poor principal. 
... The question to be answered: Is the 
principal forced to spend a considerable 
fraction of his time doing routine tasks 
that could be done by either an assist- 
ant principal or secretary? If he is, he 
cannot pertorm his role as instructional 
leader. ... 


> Implications of the Instructional Pro- 
gram for School Organization: At least 
125 pupils are needed in each of grades 
7 and 8 in a particular school if one is 
to departmentalize satisfactorily with 
specialist teachers, group satisfactorily, 
and offer a broad program that will in- 
clude industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics as well as pupil activities. . . . 
“With this number in a grade, a separate 
three-year junior high school would en- 
roll 375 pupils—a figure I consider a 
bare minimum for a separate junior 
high school of any grade combination. 
... For really efficient operation some- 
thing like 750 pupils are needed in a 
three-year junior high school. 

“The school board and the profes- 
sional staff must always keep in mind 
the danger that the three-year junior 
high school may become a replica of 
the senior high school with its attend- 
ant social pressures. Interscholastic 
athletics and marching bands are to be 
condemned in junior high schools; 
there is no sound educational 
for them and too often they 
merely as public entertainment. Com- 
munity desires to glorify the role of the 
‘senior in the junior high schoo] must 
also be watched carefully. Graduation 
ceremonies with diplomas and cap and 
gown have no place at the junior high 
school level.” 


reason 
serve 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 
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EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


DRAMA 


Sun., Oct. 16, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Tie 
Catholic Hour: Robert Crean’s “The Isl 
Is Full of Noises,” second in a cycle of 
four plays dealing with significant prob- 
lems in modern American life. 

3:00 p.m. (WNTA-TV, New York area; 
also 8:30 p.m. each weekday. Check lo- 
cal affiliated station for time and sched- 
ule in your region.) Play of the Week 
Helen Hayes in Rosemary Casey’s “The 
Velvet Glove.” 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
tric Theater: Sidney Carroll’s 
bye, My Love,” starring Anne 
and Ronald Reagan. 

Tues., Oct. 18, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents: “The Contest of 
Aaron Gold,” adapted by William Fay 
from a story by Philip Roth, winner of 
the National Book Award for his col- 
lection of short stories. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Dow Hour 
of Great Mysteries: “The Inn of the 
Flying Dragon,” by Sheldon Reynolds, 
based on a story by the Irish writer, 
Joseph Sheridan LeFanu 

Fri., Oct. 21, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage: 
“Not Without Honor,” by Ernest Kinoy 
(See Telequide, Oct. 5 issue, p. 7-T.) 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri., Oct. 14, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Flintstones: “The Swimming Pool,” fea- 
turing cartoon animation techniques to 
Satirize adult subjects 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell Telephone 
Hour: “The Unforgettable Music of 
Vincent Youmans,” with Patrice Mun- 
sel, Janet Blair, Earl Wrightson, dancers 
Bambi Linn and Kelly Brown, duo- 
pianists Whittemore and Lowe, the 
Norman Luboff Choir, and others 

Sat., Oct. 15, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: Third in a six-week cy- 
cle of programs devoted to “Schumanr 
and the Romantic Movement.” 

Sun., Oct. 16, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “The Ugly One,” first 
program in a three-week series en- 
titled “Two Alone.” 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Auto Wonder 
land: National Automobile Show fr 
new Cobo Hall in Detroit. CBS new 
personnel conduct a tour of the show 
of new 1961 models of all major An 
ican manufacturers and a tour behi 
the-scenes in the research, design, a 
production of the automobile 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) See America with 
Ed Sullivan: San Francisco (Premiere) 
Sullivan inaugurates his new monthly 
series of shows from different parts of 
America with guests from the San Fran- 
cisco area, among them: Mort Sahl 
Dorothy Kirsten, Dave Brubeck. 

(NET—consult local educational tele- 
vision station for time and schedule.) 
Photography—The Incisive Art: “The 
Language of the Camera Eye,” with 
Ansel Adams, photographer 

(NET) Invitation to Art: “Land and 
Landscape.” Using three English paint- 
ers—Gainsborough, Constable and Wil- 
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son—Dr. Brian O’Doherty discusses the 
artist’s attempt to interpret the world 
around him 

Mon., Oct. 17, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—carried six 
days later in New York) Invitation to 
Learning: Henri Bergson’s “Creative 
Evolution,” third in the 13-week cycle 
on “Man’s Reach.” 

Wed., Oct. 19, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: “Step on the Gas,” Max 
Liebman spoof of the American motor- 
ist, starring Shari Lewis 

Mon., Oct. 24, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: “Shangri-La.” (See 
Telequide on page 3-T.) 





Captain Kangaroo will tell his young 
viewers about U.S. Government sys- 
tem Oct. 24-28, 8:15 a.m. (CBS-TV). 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., Oct. 13, 7:30 p.m. (All radio and 
"V networks) Kennedy and Nixon De- 
bate: News discussion panel format 

Sat., Oct. 15, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Campaign and the Candidates: Fifth in 
a series of eight interviews-in-depth of 
the candidates and their wives. Hunt- 
ley-Brinkley report on the progress of 
the campaign. 

Sun., Oct. 16, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet 
the Press: Sen. John F. Kennedy 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station.) The American Mind 
Dr. Robert C. Whittemore discusses 
“The Federalists and Their Foes.” 

(NET) Beginnings: Yousef Karsh, 
photographer, discusses his career and 
shows some of his work—notably, his 
pictures of Hemingway, Churchill, 
Shaw, and Schweitzer. 

(NET) Grassroots Voter: Natural Re- 
sources. Voters from Utah and Michi- 
gan discuss conservation, presenting 
sharply contrasting regional views. 

Mon., Oct. 17, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV; also 
CBS radio, Tues. at 8:30 p.m.) Presi- 
dential Countdown: Sixth in a nine- 


week series of reports on the progress 
of the campaign, with Howard K. Smith. 
Mon., Oct. 24, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Right Man: Revue on colorful cam- 
paigns for the American Presidency 
during the past century. Prof. Allan 
Nevins of Columbia Univ. is historical 
consultant for the program starring 
Cliff Arquette, Martin Gabel, Thomas 
Mitchell, Garry Moore, and others. 
Songs, dances, dramatic vignettes, and 
authentic campaign memorabilia recre- 
ate some of the campaigns from the 
PAST. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. What 
were the origins of these famous ex- 
pressions: “Smoke-filled rooms,” “Cross 
of Gold,” “Big Stick policy,” “We are 
most completely, most loudly, most 
proudly merican around election 
time”? 2. How has the American con- 
ception of the Vice-Presidential office 
changed during the last century? Why? 
3. How does a “dark horse” gain the 
nomination? 4. Describe a campaign 
from our past that was based on slogans 
and emotion rather than on choice be- 
tween rational alternatives. 5. Fred 
Freed, producer of “The Right Man,” 
describes his program as “informing 
through entertainment.” Do you agree? 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Oct. 15, 10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shari Lewis Show: Vivacious Shari 
Lewis and her amusing puppets with 
clever humor appealing to children. 

10:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) King Leonardo 
and His Short Subjects: Premiere of a 
cartoon series about a gentle lion who 
rules over a make-believe kingdom. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: 
Capillarity. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Beaver Becomes a Hero.” Beaver 
must cope with rumors that he was a 
hero at the lake when he was actually 
recovering a drifting canoe. 

Sun., Oct. 16, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shirley Temple Show: “Madeline.” Im- 
ogene Coca stars as Miss Clavel; Gina 
Gillespies as Madeline; Michael Petit 
as Pepito. The production uses sets 
based on Ludwig Bemelmans’ charming 
illustrations for the story 

(NET; check local educational tele- 
vision station.) The Friendly Giant 
“Caps for Sale,” a bedtime story. 

(NET) What’s New: Mr. Fixit discusses 
light and cameras; a cockatoo and a 
tortoise appear on All About Animals; 
Adventures in Moving gives tips on 
sprinting. 

Mon., Oct. 24, 8:15 a.m. (CBS-TV) Captain 
Kangaroo: “America.” This morning the 
gentle Captain begins the first of a five- 
day special daily series on our govern- 
ment, with a view to helping young 
viewers understand the elections better 
Monday, “Founding of The Federal Gov- 
ernment.” Tuesday, “Provisions of the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights.” 
Wednesday, “The Legislative Branch.” 
Thursday, “The Executive and Judicial 
Branches.” Friday, “The Citizen—How 
He Is Represented, His Participation.” 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


Sun., Oct. 16 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station). Lab 30: Why 
Is a Metal? The Physics of Metals. Hugh 
Downs interviews Dr. Paul A. Flinn as 
he demonstrates the properties of metals 
and what we are learning about them 

Mon., Oct. 17, 6:00 a.m. Continental Class- 
room: Modern Chemistry (Repeat). 

6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Continental Class- 
room: Modern Algebra with Dr. John L 
Kelley. Today’s lesson: The Set of Posi- 
tive Numbers. Oct. 19: Solution Sets of 
Inequalities. Oct. 21: The Continuity Ax- 
iom. Tues.; Thurs., Oct. 18 and 20: 
Teacher Demonstration Lessons with Dr. 
Julius H. Hlavaty. 

Tues., Oct. 18, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expedi- 
tion!: “Men Against Mountains,” second 
of a two-part documentary on the 1955 
International Himalaya Expedition un- 
der Norman Dyhrenfurth. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths ore listed once each semester. 





